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At the last meeting of the Board of Directors of Survey 
Associates, the resignation of V. Everit Macy was received and 
accepted with sincere regret. In standing as the Progressive 
candidate for superintendent of the poor for Westchester county, 
New York (see THE Survey of November 1, page 108), Mr. 
Macy pledged himself, if elected, to give practically full time and 
energy to the work of rehabilitating this much neglected office. 


Mr. Macy was elected, and he has consistently withdrawn from 
the boards of the many organizations to which in the past he has 
contributed full measure of public service. 


While withdrawing from the board of directors of Survey 
Associates, Mr. Macy will continue in the advisory relation of a 
member of our National Council. 


Lillian D. Wald was elected by unanimous vote of the board 


to fill Mr. Macy’s unexpired term (1913-1916). Miss Wald is 
the founder and head resident of the Henry Street Settiement, 
popularly known as the Nurses’ Settlement. 
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Frank Tucker, Treasurer 
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The GIST of IT— 


H OWEVER good a reformer he may be, 

no Philadelphian, of course, can be 
expected to like it when\a reform adminis- 
tration applies housing laws to the property 
he has to let. After two years of Mayor 
Blankenburg the voters put the “organi- 


zation” back in power in Councils to plague’ 


him. Page 458. 


BEGINNING Tue Survey’s new depart- 

ment of Social Insurance, 
Coman reviews Denmark’s twenty. years’ 
experience with old-age pensions. Heavy 
as the taxes have grown, the Danes are 


strongly for them and will not have them . 


Page 463. 


HE International Congress on Social 

Insurance will meet in Washington in 
September, 1915—the first meeting in 
America. The committee on arrangements. 
Page 465. 


THE Ellis Island wickets are closed 

nowadays to more than one hundred 
persons a month because of feeble>minded- 
ness and insanity. Dr. Sprague tells of the 
special problems of testing great numbers 
of men and women more than a third of 
whom are illiterate. Page 466. 


ESTABLISHING out-patient departments 

in the fourteen New York state hos- 
pitals for the insane is, in Dr. Salmon’s 
Opinion, a most important step forward. It 
will not cure the hopeless forms of insan- 
ity, but it may do wonders with the pre- 
ventable cases, which are most preva 
in the early stages. Page 468. 
CHARLES D. Kellogg, for fourteen years 

secretary of the New York Charity 
Organization Society an«' a life-long worker 
for good causes, is dead at 85. 


called poor relief. 


policeman’s club is a pretty crude im- 
plement for dealing with a thing like 
prostitution, rooted deep in social condi- 
tions, especially when the club falis always 
or one party to a transaction which in- 
volves at least two. Mr. Flexner’s study 
of European conditions published today. 
Page 471. 


HERE are at least 57 varieties of Henry 
Ford. The very ablest newspapers 
prove—to name just a few of him—that 
(1) he is a greater philanthropist than 
Carnegie; (2) he is merely a shrewd ad- 
vertiser; (3) he has worked out the great- 
est system of profit-sharing; (4) he has 
set back the movement toward profit-shar- 
ing by a generation; (5) he is a millionaire 
carelessly throwing largesse to the poor; 
(6) he was a workingman himself and real- 
ly wants to share his success. 


HETHER he’s all or none of these, 
Mr. Ford has put his men on an 8- 
hour day and a $5-minimum wage and pro- 
poses to whack up ten million dollars of 
profits with them. 
AND, in a highly competitive industry, ne 
has not only raised wages but made 
his plant run continuously with three shifts 
of eight-hour men, 


PITTSBURGH papers please copy. 
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ERS OR INSTITUTIONS ? 


ON THE southern shore of Long 


Ress or tw BEACH FOR BATH- 


Island, along what is known as Rocka- 


way Point, a perfect stretch of ocean 
beach ifivites the cooped-up city dweller 
to come and bathe. For years New 
York city has had its eyes on this rem- 
nant of sea front, hoping to preserve it 
against the commuter and out-dweller, 
who long since took up their march in 
its direction, 

A scant mile of this beach was finally 


_ acquired, nearly two years ago, at the 
‘cost of a million and a quarter dollars. 


But plans which have just been com- 
pleted for converting this strip into a 
park reserve two-thirds of the ocean 
frontage for hospitals and children’s in- 
stitutions. Only one-third will be avail- 
able for public bathing. 

People who took part in the long cam- 
paign to increase New York’s public 
beaches are questioning the wisdom of 
this apportionment. No one denies the 
value of sea air to the invalids and 
children who, if the present plans go 
through, will become beneficiaries of the 
city’s purchase, but manv doubt the 


necessity of giving 1,000 feet of ocean 


front to a single institution—almost as 


‘much as the public itself will have ac- 


cess to. 

Rockaway Point is a westward jutting 
finger of land lying between the ocean 
and Jamaica Bay. Seekers of sea air 
have crept to within three miles of its 
end, building the summer towns of Ar- 
verne, Rockaway Park, Belle Harbor 
and Neponsit. It is the mile immediately 
beyond the last of these towns that has 
been bought by the city. The remain- 
ing two miles are the undeveloped prop- 
erty of a railroad. 

The effort to make part of this 
strip city property dates back to 1903, 
when it could have been secured for 
$740,000. In 1906, when the matter was 
again taken up, the price had risen to 
$1,000,000. Part of the incentive to its 
purchase came from a proposal of the 
Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor, which had demonstrat- 
ed at Sea Breeze Hospital on Coney 
Island that sea air is effective in the 
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treatment of tuberculosis of the bones 
and glands, especially in children. 
The association offered to raise mon- 
ey for erecting a larger hospital for the 
same purpose, if the city would provide 
the site and take over the hospital and 
run it when completed. In 1906 the 
association had raised $250,000. But 
the purchase was not clinched then, and 
in the spring of 1912 the city was able 
to secure the property only by resort- 


Photo by Lewis W. Hine 


CHILD LABOR DAY 


Street trades are to be the special 
subject this year of child labor day 
which has been set for January 25. 
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ing to condemnation proceedings and 
paying a million and a quarter dollars. 

Rockaway Beach is an ideal bathing 
place. The trip itself is picturesque. 
Starting from the Pennsylvania station. 
Manhattan, the Long Island Railroad 
takes a direct route across the “mea- 
dows” of Jamaica Bay, the track being 
lifted out of the ooze for much of the 
way by piles. Stilts have been called to 
the support of houses and stores, also, 
and Goose Creek, the Raunt, Broad 
Channel and other settlements are lit- 
erally built upon water. It is an ill- 
timed toot from the train that does not 
rouse a flock or two of ducks. 

The run by this route takes forty-five 
minutes and the round trip fare is fifty- 
five cents. A cheaper round trip, by 
the Brooklyn Rapid Transit to Hammel. 
costs thirty cents. During a few sum- 
mer months the trip can be made by 
boat, starting from the Battery, for fifty 
cents. 

The mile bought by the city includes 
the whole width of the finger, from 
Jamaica Bay to the ocean. Low, grass- 
covered hillocks, rising from the beach 
on either side and interspersed with 
marshes, shut off the rear view of bath- 
ers and give the surface an unevenness 
which increases its possibilities as an 
attractive park. A boulevard has al- 
ready been cut through the center, 
lengthwise of the finger. At the eastern 
end are a few squatters’ cabins and a 
United States life saving station. The 
plans for the park, which is to be nam- 
ed Telawana, have heen approved by 
the landscape authorities and are ready 
for the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment. 

With the exception of the third of 
this ocean frontage to be held for the 
public. New York now possesses for 
the use of its five million residents only 
a little more than a mile of bathing 
beach.. Two short strips on Coney Is- 
land total nineteen hundred feet. The 
rest, three-quarters of a mile, lies in 
front of private dwellings about a mile 
to the east of Telawana. It was given 
to the city several years ago on condi- 
tion that it be used for nothing but 
bathing. Dreamland, comprising 1750 
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PLAN, OF NEW YORK’S NEW. SEASIDE PAKK 


The wisdom of reserving over two-thirds ef this ocean beach for hospitals 
and charitable institutions, after the city spent nine years and a million and a 
quarter dollars in securing it, has been sharply questioned. On the Jamaica Bay 
front the beach will not afford surf bathing. The entire lower right hand space, 
1000 by 600 feet, is to be occupied by Sea Breeze Hospital for non-pulmonary 


tuberculosis. 


feet on Coney Island, has also been ac- 
quired recently and would be available 
for bathing purposes if cleared up. 

The new Sea Breeze will probably be 
the largest of the institutions to benefit 
from the Telawana Park plans. It will 
stand in the south-east corner of the 
park, occupying an area having 1,000 
feet of ocean beach, and running back 
600 feet to the central boulevard. The 
ground at the other end ofthe park has 
not yet been assigned to particular in- 
stitutions. 

If present plans are carried out, Sea 
Breeze hospital will cost, when com- 
pleted, two and one-half million dollars. 
Architect’s plans for two of its eight 
pavilions have been drawn and con- 
tracts are about to be let. These will 
be built with the $250,000 raised in 1906 
by the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor. The completed 
hospital will accommodate 1,000 pa- 
tients and the old Sea Breeze on Coney 
Island will be abandoned or put to 
other uses. The new hospital will be 
turned over to the city and conducted 
by Bellevue and Allied Hospitals. 


WHERE THE PUBLIC CAN 


across at the right represent strects. 


While no public protest has yet been 
made to this apportionment of Tela- 
wana beach, feeling against it may lead 
to one. Such a protest would be made 
the more hopefully in view of the ex- 
pressed intention of the new city ad- 
ministration to make public recreation 
an object of speciai study. Indeed, 
Raymond V. Ingersoll, park commis- 
sioner for Brooklyn and Queens, has 
already been asked to render a report 
on the recreational needs of the whole 
city. 

ITY MANAGER NEW ‘‘BOSS’’ 
OF DAYTON 


On New YeEar’s day, Dayton, 
Ohio, started business under a “city man- 
ager’ —the largest city of the half dozen 
which have followed the example of 
Sumter, S. C., in placing their municipal 
affairs in the hands of a trained execu- 
tive regardless of his place of residence 
or his politics. Dayton’s city manager 
is Henry M. Waite, and he was sum- 
moned from Cincinnati. 


Dayton’s change in government is 


thorough. The mayor and the city coun- 


BATHE ON ROCKAWAY COAST AND WHERE IT CAN'T 

The shaded portions show the beach owned by New York city. The part lightly shaded is open to the public. 
represents those parts of the new city park which are reserved for institutions and closed to the public. 
beach accessible to New York’s five millions of people is a strip of 1900 feet on Coney Island. 

The unshaded beach at the left in the sketch, which is unofficial, is private property. The lines extending all the way 


cil of fifteen members are discarded for 
a commission of five men, elected at 
large, one of whom becomes mayor by 
virtue of receiving the largest number 
of votes of any of the commissioners. 
The Dayton plan differs from most 
commission plans in that these commis- 
sioners are mierely a law making body 
and are not charged with the super- 
vision of any particular department of 
public service. All executive power is 
reserved for the “city manager,” who 
is appointed by the commissioners at 
a salary of $12,500 a year. 

The new government is divided into 
five departments—satety, service, pub- 
lic welfare, finance and law. The head 
of each department is appointed with 
the approval of the commissioners, by 
the city manager, and is accountable 
only to him. Power of removal with- 
out notice is given the manager, who in 
turn can be removed by the commission- 
ers. As a further safeguard, the right 
to recall all officials is reserved to the 
people. Appointments are made from 
eligible lists certified by a non-partisan 
Civil Service Commission of three men 
with terms of two, four and six years. 

The new government is based on the 
principle of fixed responsibility as an 
impetus to efficiency. The duties of its 
public employes are so firmly establish- 
ed that evasion or shifting of responsi- 
bility is believed to be impossible. 
Everyone, from manager to the most 
humble employe of the street depart- 
ment has work to do which cannot. be 
shifted to others. 

City Manager Waite’s first act in his 
new position has been to name the heads 
of four municipal departments. To the 
Public Service Department, he has ap- 
pointed James E. Barlow of Cincinnati, 
an engineer and right hand man to 
Manager Waite when he himself was 
service director of the neighboring city. 
Hugh E. Wall, a public accountant, is 
named as director of finance, M. Lee 
Warren James head of the Law De- 
partment and the Rey. D. Frank Gar- 
land head of the Welfare Department. 
The safety directorship, which includes 
fire and police departments, has not yet 
been filled. 
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Dr. Garland has for fourteen years 
been pastor of the first Lutheran Church 
in Dayton. He will resign from this as 
the new .office requires his entire time. 
‘He will have charge of the Health De- 
partment and the Park Commission, the 
workhouse and the city prison. These 
two institutions, he has announced, will 
be replaced at once by a city farm on 
the outskirts of the town. There the 
inmates will be taught useful trades to 
replace the time-honored brush-making. 
Needy families will share the products 
of their labor and in every way efforts 
will be expended to make “the erring 
and unfortunate” a source of legitimate 
revenue instead of a burden to the city. 


CAGO’S UNEMPLOYED 


Scaco's MEASURES FOR _ CHI- 


A BAROMETER of unemployment in 


Chicago is furnished by the Municipal 


Lodging House. Normally this lodging 
provides for 300 to 500 men a night. 
The number tends to increase in the 
early winter when casual and seasonal 
workers flood into the city, but the pres- 
ent number of lodgings given each night 
—as many as 1,800 or 2,000—indicates 
an exceptional amount of unemployment. 
The lodging house has had to open a 
large temporary annex. 


To relieve the situation as much as 
possible, the city council established a 
municipal labor office late in December, 
on recommendation of Mayor Harri- 
son’s Commission on the Unemployed. 

Space for it has been provided in the 
Municipal Lodging House annex and 
_the work is in charge cf George W. Ov- 
ington who has been given a leave of 
absence from the United Charities. 


In its first week, the labor office re- 
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Looks like a bunch of rollicking youngst 


CHILDREN ON THE BEACH AT SEA BREEZE 
ers but the doctors would say that these children demonstrate the flexibility of the 
spine after an operation for bone transplantation for sufferers from non-pulmonary tuberculosis. 

The success of Sea Breeze under the New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor has led to the city’s 
taking over seaside care of tubercular children. The new Sea Breeze will be built at Rockaway during Mzyor Mitchell's ad- 
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ceived applications from 244 men who 
were being accommodated at the lodg- 
ing house and from 502 others. These 
were largely laborers, but there were 
many skilled workers, including 50 me- 
chanics, 13 printers, 1 architect, 5 chauf- 
feurs, 6 brick-layers, 15 carpenters, 8 
steam fitters, 9 stationary engineers, 4 
electricians, 8 blacksmiths, 9 cooks, 7 
tailors, 5 farmers and 1 musician. 

Persons having any manner of em- 
ployment to offer were urged through 
the newspapers, to communicate with 
the labor office. Many employers were 
visited, but little demand for workers 
was found in the main industries. Mild 
winter weather, furthermore, has kept 
the operations of ice and coal companies 
at a minimum. During the first week 
only 64 temporary and 7 permanent jobs 
were found. 

The Chicago Federation of Labor at 
its meeting on January 4 decided to take 
care of every union man or woman out 
of work. Some of the unions already 
have well established out-of-work bene- 
fits, but the weaker organizations have 
not thus far been able to provide them. 
The plans of the Federation of Labor 
include a pooling of money so that un- 
employed members of any union may be 
cared for. An assessment of 25 cents 
a month on every member was voted 


which is expected to net $10,000 at once. 


It was suggested at the meeting that 
commissary stores such as rendered ef- 
fective service during the garment 
workers’ strike, be established. These 
would care for men with families. For 
single men it is proposed to open a lodg- 
ing house where meals and a reading 
room, as well as beds, will be provided. 

An indication of the extent of un- 
employment among union members came 
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from the Mechanics Union, which re- 
ported that among 2,000 members there 
are now about 200 uneniployed as com- 
pared with about ten or twenty ordi- 
narily. 

Action of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor involves no such broad service as 
the labor unions of Germany and other 
European countries extend regularly to 
the unemployed. In many European 
cities any man out of work, whether 
or not he is a member of a union, may 
go to a labor temple and be tided over 
the season of his unemployment. The 
unions feel that a non-union man thus 
helped is likely to become a member of 
the union, and while he is being cared 
for he conies under the influence of the 
organization. 

Chicago trade unionists feel that in 
their first effort to care systematically 
for the unemployed they should concen- 
trate their efforts in aiding their own 
members. 

Another effort, though of a temporary 
nature, to provide increased lodging fa- 
cilities for Chicago’s unemployed, is es- 
pecially significant because it is initiated 
by the Italian government to care for 
Italian citizens who are out of work. 
The number of these has increased so 
greatly that the Italian consul felt it 
necessary to provide for them. He se- 
cured a four-story house, the three 
upper floors providing for 30 beds and 
the first a restaurant capable of feeding 
200. The house is near the Columbus 
Extension Hospital, an institution which 
the Italian government patronizes, and 
is supervised by the Sisters of the Sac- 
red Heart, who conduct the hospital. 
Free lodgings are provided, and an ef- 
fort is made by the Italica Gens to se- 
cure work for each man. 
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ORD’S 8-HOUR DAY AND $5 
MINIMUM WAGE 


Economists and business men 
alike were bewildered when on January 
5 it was announced from Detroit that 
the Ford Automobile Company had de- 
cided to set a minimum wage of five 
dollars a day for adult workmen and 
to distribute among them on a profit- 
sharing basis $10,000,000 from the profits 
accumulated during 1913. 

Coupled with this plan is a change in 
working hours. Heretofore the Ford 
plant has been operating eighteen hours 
a day with two shifts cf men each work- 
ing nine hours. Beginning January 12, 
when the new wage schedule also goes 
into effect, it will run through the fuli 
twenty-four hours with three shifts of 
men each working eight hours. This 
will employ about five thousand addi- 
tional men. 

According to the announcement, the 
higher wage is to apply to men twenty 
two years old and over. Unskilled lab- 
orers at $2.34 will be paid a minimum of 
five dollars a day, and other male em- 
ployes are to have their wages raised 
in proportion. Women. employes will 
not have the same advance unless they 
are supporting families. It is under- 
stood, however, that a substantial in- 
crease in wages will apply to all women 
and boys. 

A sociological department has been 
organized to administer the plan through 
a central clearing house for labor. No 
foreman, it is said, is to have power of 
discharge. li an employe fails to make 
good he will be referred by the foreman 
of his department to the clearing house 
which will send him to another depart- 
ment. He will not be discharged finally 
until he has been tried out in every de- 
partment. 

Henry Ford, president of the com- 
pany, is quoted as saying that the wage 
increase is made because the division oi 
profits between capital and labor has 
not been just. The reduction of hours 
had been in contemplation for some time 
and, according to Mr. Ford, it seemed 
best to make the change at a time when 
there is a large supply of unempioyed 
labor. 


EALTH CENTERS AND OUT- 
"| PATIENT SOCIAL WORK 


Since the publication on Jan- 
uary 3 of a note on health centers, re- 
viewing the report of Henry C. Wright 
of the hospital investigating committee 
to the New York city. Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment, THe Survey 
has received letters criticising especially 
the statement, “none of New York’s 
municipal out-patient departments has 
nurses who can follow cases to their 
homes.” Mr. Wright’s reference was, 
of course. to the dispensaries—the out- 
patient work; not to the hospitals them- 
selyes and the work among in-patients 


and their families. These letters point 
out the convalescent and relief work 
now being done at Bellevue and Allied 
Hospitals and quote the report of 1912 
that “Miss Wadley and twenty nurses 
in the Social Service Bureau handled 
12,000 cases and made 22,000 visits.” 
Special effort is being made at present 
to secure larger funds in order to extend 
the work of the Social Service Bureau. 

Mr. Wright stated that Bellevue Hos- 
pital is equipped with a very efficient 
social service department which is 
serving well in the general hospital. 
There are so few social service nurses 
employed that but a small proportion of 
the cases leaving the hospital can be 
followed to their homes. 


CONVICTS 


The movement to take convicts from 
the mines and the lumber camps in Ala- 
bama goes ahead slowly. A meeting 
held last summer in Birmingham to agi- 
tate the question has borne iruit only 
within the past few weeks, when some 
fifty convicts have been put to work on 
road construction in Jefferson county. 

No convicts have as yet been taken 
from the mines or lumber camps. 

Newspaper articles, editorials and 
news stories in various state papers deal 
with it from day to day. Possibly the 
one most tangible result of the summer's 
meeting so far has been the creation of 
a strong public sentiment for it. 


Rcoxviers FOR ALABAMA 


AND BUSINESS RULE—BY KARL DE SCHWEINITZ 


Pano nusiness STRIKING A BALANCE BETWEEN BOSS 


RUDOLPH BLANKENBURG 


Philadelphia’s reform mayor who 
must fight his measures through City 
Councils which have again been cap- 
tured by the Republican ring. 


Alexander M. Wilson still continues 
to be assistant director of the De- 
partment of Public Health and Char- 
ities in Philadelphia. Councils’ at- 
tempt to embarass the administration 
of Mayor Blankenburg, who was 
elected two years ago on a reform 


- platform, by removing Mr. Wilson and 


Assistant Director Andrew J. Murphy 
of the Department of Public Safety as 
described in Tue Survey of January 
3, has failed. 

These two men were particularly ob- 
jectionable to the Republican ring—in 
Philadelphia called the organization— 
because of their activity in uncovering 
graft and their failure to favor the or- 
ganization, both in employing and in 
discharging men. 

An opinion by the city solicitor de- 
clares illegal the ordinance of Councils 
requiring that the assistant director of 
the department of health and charities 
be a physician. This ordinance. passed 


to remove Mr. Wilson, is all the mote 
ridiculous in view of his long experi- 
ence in tuberculosis work, both as direc- 
tor of the Henry Phipps’ Institute in 
Philadelphia and as secretary of anti- 
tuberculosis associations in Chicago and 
Boston. 

By discharging a protégé of the or- 
ganization, Mayor Blankenburg has 
made a place in another department for 
Mr. Murphy whose salary Councils’ 
failed to include in the budget for 1914. 
The ordinance passed by Councils for- 
bidding the permanent assignment of 
city employes to any other duties than 
those clearly incident to the positions for 
which they originally took civil service 


examinations has practically compelled 


the mayor to rid City Hall of several 
scores of men affiliated with the or- 
ganization who, under the present 
stringent civil service rules, he would 
otherwise have been unable to dis- 
charge. 

Councils’ attack on the mayor has 
therefore reacted against them politi- 
cally, and it is not likely that they will 
again attempt to embarrass him in any 
conspicuous way. Nevertheless the 
fact that they dared to oppose Mayor 
Blankenburg so openly and the fact that 
in November the Republican organiza- 
tion was reelected to the control of 
Common and Select Councils by large 
majorities in both bodies, shows. strik- 
ingly the state of public opinion in 
Philadelphia on its first real attempt at 
reform. ; 

Just now, with two more years of 
service before it, the Blankenburg ad- 
ministration is facing a great deal of 
discontent and dissatisfaction. ; 

Has Mayor Blankenburg taken City 
Hall out of politics? Has he elimi- 
nated graft? Is his administration hon- 


est? Is it more efficient than previous 
administrations? Is it more construc- 
tive? 


Ask the average intelligent Philadel- 
phian these questions and he will an- 
swer “yes.” If he qualifies his reply in 
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any way it will be.in connection with 


'the last question, and even here he will 


excuse the mayor by saying that he has 
been handicapped by a lack of money. 


EYOND doubt Mayor Blankenburg 
is giving Philadelphia its most con- 
structive administration in years. He 
has revolutionized the organization’s own 
ideas and methods of politics. He has 
given the voters new civic ideals. He 
has demonstrated the need for some 
commission form of government in 
large as well as small cities and the 
necessity for unity and centralized re- 
sponsibility in municipal administration. 
Nevertheless many people in Philadel- 
phia say that reform has not made 
good. This may be true as far as the 
things that are popular and spectacular 
are concerned. 

The voters probably were glad when 
a night court was established; when the 
letting of contracts was put upon a busi- 
ness instead of a graft basis; when the 
city’s employes were told that they 
might live where they pleased and not 
where the ward boss decided; when ar- 
rangements for the elimination of grade 
crossings were announced—but none of 
these things appealed to the imagina- 
tion. They did not affect the voters 
personally. 

When, however, for two weeks the 
garbage in a considerable part of the 
city remained uncollected — although 
only remotely the administration’s fault, 
garbage disposal being attended to by 
contract with private firms—reform 
was immediately criticized and the fact 
that in the garbage removal contracts 
the city had in two years been saved 
$515,000 was apparently overlooked. 
The failure to collect the garbage was 
something exceedingly concrete, that 
affected everybody. 

It has been the misfortune of the 
present administration that its mistakes 
have been more spectacular than its ac- 
complishments. During his mayorality 
campaign Mr. Blankenburg charged the 
organization with extravagance. He 
promised the people that through econ- 
omy and efficient management he would 
give them eighty-cent gas. (Gas is fur- 
nished sto Philadelphia by the United 
Gas Improvement Company at one dol- 
lar per thousand feet, twenty cents of 
which is paid by the compaiiy into the 
city treasury.) ‘ 

But when the mayor took office he 
found the city’s finances in such des- 
perate condition that eighty cent gas 
was not possible unless accompanied by 
an increase in the city’s revenue. This 
might have been done by raising the 
tax rate. The mayor did not wish to 
assume responsibility for anything so 
unpopular. He therefore suggested 
several other ways of securing addi- 
tional revenue. One of these was a 
tax upon occupations, household goods 
and automobiles, the last being already 


‘tax was unpopular. 


subject to a state license. This tax was 
immediately featured in the debates in 
Councils. 

Eighty-cent gas was popular. The 
Councils, being or- 
ganization controlled, passed the former 
but not the latter. The mayor felt com- 
pelled to veto eighty-cent gas. Thus he 
gained the criticism of those who 
wanted cheap gas; of those who did not 
like the new tax—and nobody approved 
of it; and of his own followers, who 
felt that the mayor had assumed the re- 
sponsibility for raising the city’s reve- 
nue, which properly belongs to Councils. 

Since then, in spite of an impossible 
state in the city’s finances—last year the 
reform administration like its predeces- 
sor was obliged to make a thirty year 
loan to pay current expenses—the 


mayor has not dared to ask Councils to 
increase taxes. 

The difficulty about the taxes has hurt 
the present administration sadly. There 
thing 


is another that has militated 


ALEXANDER M, WILSON 


Assistant Director of the Philadel- 
phia Department of Public Health and 
Charities whom the political organiza- 
tion attempted to unseat. 


against the mayor. The organization 
was bitterly hated by many people. 
When Blankenburg was elected these 
people hoped that he would annihilate 
the organization. They wanted “blood,” 
as one person put it. 

But the mayor had pledged himself to 
a business administration. Civil ser- 
vice under the organization had been 
ridiculous. Mayor Blankenburg prom- 
ised to reinstate it. Furthermore he had 
said that no man who did his duty would 
lose his job. 

Accordingly he appointed as his Civil 
Service Commission ardent devotees of 
civil service. They drew rules which 
enforced to the letter the state civil 
service law for the admission and. dis- 
charge of employes and made it im- 
possible to ask civil service employes 


“to resign for the good of the ser- 
vice.” It grew exceedingly difficult 
to discharge men for anything except 
dishonesty, illegal political activity, or 
moral obliquity. 

The members of the Keystone Party, 
on whose ticket Mr. Blankenburg had 
run, did not take him at his word when 
he declared that he would observe civil 
service regulations to the letter. Noth- 
ing like this had ever been done before 
in Philadelphia. Accordingly few of 
them tock the civil service examinations 
Organization men frequently were in 
the majority at these examinations and 
organization men were necessarily ap- 
pointed to vacancies. 

Thus Mayor Blankenburg lost the 
sympathy of his followers, first, because 
he did not discharge men except for 
cause; and second, because he was im- 
partial in his appointments. He also 
aroused oppositon among job hunters 
by importing experts from other cities 
for a number of the more important 
positions. He was indeed giving Phila- 
delphia a business administration. Phila- 
delphia did not like it. 


P HILADELPHIA has never elected a 

reform administration—Philadelphia 
has never wanted reform—if she may be 
judged by the way she has voted in the 
past. Mayor Blankenburg was elected 
primarily. because there was a division 
in the ranks of the organization and sec- 
ondarily, because at the time Pennsylva- 
nia was beginning to awake to the inde- 
pendence which gave a majority to 
Colonel Roosevelt, the Progressive can- 
didate for President, as a protest against 
the domination by, Senator Penrose. 
While the mayor had the good will of 
the city when he took office—he was 
always and still is beloved by all Phila- 
delphians—the majority of the citizens 
really were organization followers at 
heart. 

Philadelphia has never -known any- 
thing but organization control. The or- 
ganization has reached its tentacles 
through every part of the city. The 
lawyers, doctors, colleges, big business, 
little business, city employes, neighbors 
and friends of: city employes all have 
been in one way or another allied with 
the organization. For a _ generation 
Philadelphia has been accustomed to 
asking and receiving favors. She has 
grown callous to compromise. 

The story is told of a prominent 
manufacturer who installed a battery of 
boilers in his factory and at about the 
same time became a leading member of 
an active reform organization. A city 
inspector called at the factory and noti- 
fied the foreman that the new boilers 
were defective and would have to be re- 
moved. No attention was paid to the 
order. ‘The inspector made a second 
visit and announced that the boilers 
must be taken out by the following Mon- 
day or he would close the plant. There- 
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‘ONE OF THE CONSTRUCTIVE ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE BLANKENBURG ADMINISTRATION HAS BEEN THE CLEARING OUT OF VAULTS 


The maps show underdrainage secured since 1912 through the initiative of the commission. Left hand map shows sectiom 


as found; right hand, as improved. Dark spots mean no underdrainage. 


Four streets now without sewers prevent 106 other houses from being underdrained. 


upon the manufacturer called upon the 
boss of his ward and asked what he 
wanted. “Cut out reform,” the boss re- 
plied- The manufacturer resigned from 
the reform organization and his boilers 
went unmolested. 

How can Philadelphia be expected to 
understand reform? Under reform 
the law is enforced with no excep- 


tions. Philadelphia previously had 
known no government except by 
exceptions. 


The city employs hundreds of in- 
spectors of various kinds to look after 
its business. There are fire, water, 
street, housing, lighting and a host of 
other inspectors. Many of them are or- 
ganization men. Immediately the new 
administration took office, forgotten 
laws were zealously enforced by inspec- 
tors who wished to prove their diligence 
and who did not object to being annoy- 
ing if such annoyance might reflect un- 
favorably upon the reform administra- 
tion, 

It has been in some respects a bad 
thing, politically, for the administration 
that in the last two years nearly twelve 
thousand privy vaults have been re- 
moved, more than five times as many as 
in the previous two years, and that dur- 
ing four months of last year 8,541 build- 
ings were inspected by a special commis- 
sion on fire prevention whose recom- 
mendations in thousands of cases were 
followed by improvements. The busi- 
ness men and landlords who have been 
put to the expense and inconvenience of 
making these changes are not enthu- 
siastic about reform. 

One of them, when asked why he 
now favored the organization, replied 
that he was continually being pes- 
tered. by inspectors from City Hall. 
“They can’t leave me alone,” he com- 
plained. “They demand that all sorts 


of improvements be made immediately 
and they aren’t willing to give a man 
any favors. The organization was al- 
ways willing to let up on you.” This 
man had voted the reform ticket—a 
corroboration of the cynical comment 
made by a member of the new adminis- 
tration that collectively everybody is a 
reformer; individually scarcely any- 
body. 


HE Blankenburg administration is 

unpopular because it has failed tactic- 
ally, because it has not annihilated the 
organization, because it has not given 
patronage to its followers, because its 
inspectors have been annoying, because 
its accomplishments have not been such 
as to catch the imagination and because 
Philadelphia has never had reform be- 
fore—which last reason makes one won- 
der whether any reform administration 
could have been popular. 

Nevertheless Mayor Blankenburg has 
given Philadelphia far better govern- 
ment than it has ever had before. The 
city’s employes have been taken out of 
politics. They are no longer obliged to 
pay a proportion of their salaries to the 
Republican Campaign Committee. In 
going over the records of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works, Director Morris 
L. Cooke discovered astonishing records 
of payments by office holders and the 
names of the payees. He learned for 
instance, that in 1903, 1,809 individual 
subscriptions had been paid to the or- 
ganization by the employes of the de- 
partment, 94 per cent of the employes 
submitting to the tax. He discovered a 
rate card showing that upon salaries of 
$900 or under annual assessments aver- 
aged 3 per cent; salaries of $1,000 to 
$1,900, 4% per cent; $2000 to $2,900, 
6 per cent; $3,000 to $5,900, 9 per cent; 
$6,000 and over, 12 per cent. 

A list of contributions scheduled on 


544 houses in this area were forced to underdrain. 


the log book of the truck house, at 
Twenty-first and Market streets showed 
that a few days before Mayor Blanken- 
burg’s election this system was still in 
effect. It is estimated that in this way 
from $350,000 to $500,000 was raised 
annually from city employes. Now all 
political activity by city employes has 
been stopped. When Mayor Blanken- 
burg was vitally interested in having a 
reform Councils elected last November, 
there was no intimidation, no disorder, 
no police influence at the polls. 

Under the organization, city employes 
could not change residence without per- 
mission, for every time a man moved 
to another division of his ward it meant 
that the control of the job held by that 
man passed from one political leader to 
another. Accordingly the division and 
ward bosses would not readily allow a 
man to move. Frequently men were 
obliged to pay rents far out of propor- 
tion to their income. They were thus 
encouraged to engage in petty graft. 

Under the ‘organization, the real em- 
ployers were not the bureau and depart- . 
ment chiefs but the division and ward’ 
bosses. If a department chief dis- 
charged one of his employes who was 
a good vote-getter or a friend of a boss, 
the department chief would be called 
to the telephone by an irate political 
leader, councilman, or other dignitary 
with the demand that the employe be re- 
instated. Little wonder that there was 
inefficiency in City Hall when political 
ability and friendship rather than merit 
were the avenues of advancement. 

Now all this is changed. Employes 
in the city departments realize that their 
success depends upon the quality and 
quantity of their work. Consequently 
the city is receiving more nearly a dol- 
lar for every dollar it expends than ever 
before. 
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HE new administration has intro- 

duced efficiency. Under the organiza- 
tion, of 1,010 employes in the bureau of 
highways, which inspects the work done 
by the contractors who pave and clean 
the streets and which itself undertakes 
a great part of the street repairing, 
there was only one engineer. Now there 
are 100. 

Formerly each bureau and office in 
City Hall cleaned its own rooms. Now 
rooms in all departments under the 
mayor are cleaned by one superintendent 
with a saving of $100 a day. The old 
system meant more jobs as well as less 
efficiency. 

Some years ago the’ Department of 
Health and Charities placed dependent 
children out to board. Latterly this has 
been done through the Children’s Aid 
' Society. While the city was attend- 
ing to this itself such inadequate 
records were kept that a recent inves- 
tigation disclosed that all trace had been 
lost of thirty-eight children, only nine 
of whom were subsequently found. One 
of them, a girl now eighteen years old, 
was living with a man to whom she was 
not married. She could not understand 
why the social worker who visited her 
should interfere with her present mode 
of life for, she said, she had been placed 
with a drinking woman when one year 
old; had run away from her and had 
shifted for herself since she was 
fourteen, — 

Another illustration, of both ineff- 
ciency and graft, was the case of a 
feeble-minded child placed in the Penn- 
sylvania Training School for the Feeble- 
minded at Elwyn. The city pays $250 a 
year for each child it sends there. Re- 
cently the mother of this child was 
found to be living on one of Philadel- 
phia’s most exclusive streets, paying $75 
a month rent for a house with ten rooms 
and two baths, owning two properties 
in another part of the state and having 
an ample income from various members 
of her household. Shortly after the so- 
cial worker began her investigation an 
official of a public service corporation 
demanded that the child continue to 
stay at Elwyn at city expense. 


In still another case the daughter of 
an engineer who for four years had 
been living in New Jersey, earning $120 
a month with no one but himself and 
daughter to support, was found to be a 
city charge. This, of course, was not 
the fault of the school at Elwyn but of 
the Department of Charities. 


The establishment by the present ad- 
ministration of a social service depart- 
ment at the Philadelphia Hospital has 
been the means of uncovering many 
similar errors and returning $10,500 to 
the city for use in the placing of needy 
children. 

Last year the water bureau used 15,- 
000 tons of coal less than the previous 
year, saving the city about $45,000. This 
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was largely effected by attention to de- 
tails—better methods of firing furnaces, 
cleaning boilers, general upkeep of 
pumps—and to a decrease in water 
waste which accompanied an active 
water waste campaigu. At the same 
time fixtures, spigots, etc., in private 
houses and business establishments, in- 
volving a revenue of nearly $125,000, 
were found to be not listed on the books 
of the bureau—a heavy price to pay for 
inefficiency. 

Following the recommendations of a 
vice commission appointed by the 
mayor, the police department has cru- 
saded vigorously against commercial- 
ized prostitution. The tenderloin has 
been rid of its open and apparent dis- 
orderly houses. Great numbers of pros- 
titutes have of their own accord left the 
city. Street solicitation has been re- 
duced to a minimum. Students of the 
subject deny the charge that commer- 
cialized vice has simply been scattered 
into the better sections of the city. They 
declare that it has always existed out- 
side of the tenderloin and in such dis- 
tricts is no worse than formerly. Cer- 
tainly conditions in Philadelphia are bet- 
ter than ever before and~ what police 
restriction can do it has done. 

Not long ago the fire alarm bells 
rang in Burlington, N. J. Two horses 
drawing a farm wagon suddenly broke 
their harness and galloped off in the 
direction of the fire. Investigation 
showed that they belonged to the. Phila- 
delphia Fire Department and had been 
temporarily “appropriated” for farm use 
by a city politician. While the accuracy 
of this story has not been proved, it is 
typical of one of the kinds of graft from 
which Philadelphia has suffered. It is 
true that when Director Porter took 
charge of the Department of Public 
Safety, twenty horses were recovered 
from improper uses of various sorts. It 
is true, also, that evidences of police 
graft are not so readily found as might 
have been the case if just before the 
new administration took office every 
scrap of correspondence relating to 
matters of any importance had not been 
removed from the director’s office. 

Many kinds of petty graft have been 
stopped. The policemen no longer mulct 
the pushcart men. It had been cus- 


‘tomary for the police, at intervals, to 


collect a dollar or two from each push- 
cart man. Those who refused to pay 
were raided on charges of Sunday sell- 
ing and other pretexts and were taught 
obedience by jail sentences or fines. 

The greatest source of graft, how- 
ever, was in contracts for supplies, con- 
struction work and the like. Impossible 
specifications were drawn compelling 
high bids. 

The favored contractor bid low, and 
then furnished inferior goods which 
were passed by sympathetic city inspec- 
tors. There were varieties to this sys- 
tem. Sometimes the inspectors went 


out of their way to help the contractors, 

This was illustratea in a taxpayer’s 
suit brought in 1910, to restrain the city 
from paying bills presented by a paving 
concern. A city inspector admitted that 
he had credited the contractor with one 
and one-half square yards of paving less 
than he had laid. This was to the con- 
tractor’s benefit,-for according to the in- 
teresting way in which contracts were let 
in those days the contractor was to re- 
ceive 75 cents for every square yard of 
paving under 500 square yards, but only 
20 cents for each square yard above that 
amount. In this particular case the 
friendly inspector reduced 501% square 
yards of paving to 500 square yards, 
thus presenting the contractor with 
$274.70. 

Under the organization, also, streets 
were frequently paved, not because of 
their importance to traffic, but because 
the property of some councilman would 
be enhanced by the improvement. Thus 
in West Philadelphia one well-paved 
block is bounded by vacant lots and is 
approached by unpaved roads. 

By the drawing of fair specifications 
and the opening of contracts to all bid- 
ders, the Department of Supplies esti- 
mates that it saved the city more than 
$100,000 in 1912, as against 1911, the 
year before the Blankenburg adminis- 
tration. 

For instance, whereas formerly 734 
cents a quart was paid for raw milk 
furnished institutions connected with 
the Philadelphia hospital, the contract 
for 1914 calls for pasteurized milk at 
5% cents a quart. More than a million 
quarts are used annually. The esti- 
mated saving will be $22,500. The same 
man, it happens, got both contracts, 
which indicates that his profits previ- 
ously must have been large. 


ROM a constructive point of view 

the most interesting thing the present 
administration has done has been to bring 
the Baltimore & Ohio and the Pennsyl- 
vania railroads to an agreement where- 
by all grade crossings are to be elimi- 
nated from South Philadelphia, munici- 
pal and railroad piers are to be de- 
veloped and 4,000 acres of territory are 
to be thrown open to householders. All 
that is needed to complete the transac- 
tion is an ordinance from Councils and 
inasmuch as the elimination of grade 
crossings is a plank which Councils has 
recently appropriated, it is reasonable to 
expect that this will be accomplished. 

Complete plans for a remarkable sub- 
way and elevated transit development 
have been drawn and enabling laws 
have been obtained from the Legisla- 
ture so that not much time will pass be- 
fore Philadelphia will be well equipped 
in this respect. 

Among other pieces of constructive 
work are the establishment of a night 
court; the inauguration of the three 
platoon system for the police under 
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which they work eight hours a day in- 
stead of from thirteen to twenty-four 
hours; of a commission for fire preven- 
tion; of training schools for policemen 
and firemen; the publication of a police 
manual; the appointment of a vice in- 
vestigating commission—the permanent 
vice commission has yet to be named; 
the provision of a municipal dredging 
plant for maintaining the ship channel 
in the Delaware river and the inaugura- 
tion of extensive plans for harbor de- 
velopment. 

But the most valuable and lasting con- 
tribution of the Blankenburg adminis- 
tration has been its work in educating 
the people of Philadelphia to ideals of 
efficient government. No matter how 
much or how little Philadelphians sym- 
pathize with all the administration has 
done, they now know what it means to 
have impartial enforcement of the law. 
The organization will not find it so easy 
to assess office holders again. The po- 
lice will not so readily be used to swing 
elections at the polls. 

The organization has already shown 
its appreciation of the need for new 
methods of winning votes. Councils, in 
its campaign for reelection and at the 
time of its reorganization this month, 
presented to the people what they called 
a constructive program—something un- 
heard of in organization history—in- 
- cluding blanks promising the erection of 
a municipal art gallery, the develop- 
ment of the Philadelphia Hospital, and 
the abolition of grade crossings. 

What the Blankenburg administra- 
. tion is accomplishing is done against 
great odds. Philadelphia has a three- 


part government—county offices, city 
departments, and Councils. The first 
and the last are organization controlled. 
Between city and county offices there 
has therefore been little possibility of 
co-operation. Councils until the close 
of 1913, had with the exception of 
taking issue upon the tax rate, ostensi- 
bly co-operated with the mayor. Their 
primary business is the apportionment 
of money. They dared not risk public 
disapproval by thwarting Mr. Blanken- 
burg, but in a score of ways not ordi- 
narily noticeable they have tried to 
block the administration. For instance, 
appropriations have been refused for 
such necessary things as life nets for 
the fire apparatus, and for an inspec- 
tion of the electrical wiring of moving 
picture shows where the danger of fire 
is great. In 1912-13, when money was 
greatly needed, Councils increased the 
salaries of many of the county em- 
ployes and passed the entire budget for 
the county offices and institutions be- 
fore considering the needs of the city. 

None of the ways in which Councils 
had handicapped the mayor, however, 
were such as would attract very great 
pitblic attention until the recent at- 
tempt to remove assistant directors Wil- 
son and Murphy and jimit the functions 
of civil service employes. 

This lack of co-operation from Coun- 
cils illustrates well the need for unity 
in city government. With the mayor 
appointing the city departmental heads, 
with the county offices elective, and 
with a Common and a Select Councils 
including altogether 131 men, there is 
no centralized responsibility. 


MY LITTLE BOY 


1 


Philadelphians ought to realize now 
that a smaller council is needed. If 
New York city can satisfactorily make 
appropriations through a board of eight 
men, Philadelphia could do the same. 
Where county and city lines are syn- 
onymous, there is no need for separate 
elections. County officers as well as 
city officials could be appointed by the 
mayor. This would involve a short bal- 
lot and consequently a more intelligent 
vote. 

In addition, Philadelphia needs home 
rule. At present the assemblyman from 
Fulton county, which has no railroad or 
electric line within its boundaries, with 
his brothers from the other rural dis- 
tricts of the state is in the majority at 
the Legislature. It is he who decides — 
whether Philadelphia may or may not 
have subways, may or may not increase 
her bonded indebtedness and what must 
be the authority of her municipal offices. 
Such matters might far better be deter- 
mined by vote of the citizens of Phila- 
delphia. 

All these things have been accent- 
uated by the Blankenburg administra- 
tion. Philadelphia may be discontented 
but she is learning some valuable les- 
sons. At present Mayor Blankenburg 
has two more years in office and in poli- 
tics many things may happen in that 
time. Who knows but what reform may 
be returned to power again? And if it 
does not, Mayor Blankenburg may at 
least have the satisfaction of having 
sown the seeds of future discontent with 
organization rule. It is unlikely that 
Philadelphia will ever again be both cor- 


_ftupt and contented. 


Translated by H. W. Ettelson, from the Yiddish 


have a boy, a little boy, 
He is a youngster fine! 


Whenever I catch sight of him, 


of Morris Rosenfeld 


And hearing this, I dart away, 
For so it needs must be. 


The father-love flames passionate: 


I think the world is mine! ““My child must; shall see me.”’ 


I stand beside his tiny crib, 
I see and ah, I hear, 

The little lips ask in a dream: 
‘Where is my daddie dear?’’ 


I kiss his eyelids tenderly, 
They open wide—sweet sight! 
They see me now, they see me now, 
But soon again shut tight! 


But of him, precious one, awake, 
I’ve seldom, seldom sight. 

Most times I find him fast asleep, 
Just see him in the night. 


i The work-shop calls me early out, 
And late I leave the place; 
Ah, strange to me my flesh and blood, 
Ah, strange my own child’s face. 


I come through pall of darkness home, 
Fagged out and in a daze. 

And my pale wife to cheer me, tells 
Of baby’s cunning ways. 


‘‘Here’s father now, my one, my own. 
A penny for you, there!’’ 

The little lips ask in a dream: 
‘‘Q where is Papa, where?”’ 


How sweet he talks, how cute he begs: 

, ‘Please mamma, tell me, do, 

, When is dear daddie going to come 
And bring me penny, too.’’ 


I stand there stricken, deep-distressed, 
And speak in accents sore: 

‘‘Sometime you’ll wake my child, alas, 
And find me here no more!”’ 


WENTY YEARS OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN DENMARK 


—BY KATHARINE COMAN 


__ Scanpinavia is notable for 
he longevity of its people. Of the 
opulation over twenty years of age, 
he ratio per thousand of persons 
ged sixty-five and over is, in Den- 
aark, 134, in Norway, 166 and in 
wweden, 168. France alone of Euro- 
ean countries can make a comparable 
howing, with a ratio of 147 per thou- 
and of the population over twenty years 
f age. It is natural then that in Den- 
jyark, Sweden, and Norway, as well as 
1 France, provision for old age should 
e€ a matter of serious concern, both 
ublic and private. 

In Copenhagen, for example, there is 
‘foundation for aged dependents that 
lates from the twelfth century; the 
resent building dates from the sixteenth 
entury. In every town in Denmark 
rivate charity has done much in the 
vay of providing for the aged poor, 
ut not until the latter half of the nine- 
eenth century was a government sub- 
idy proposed. 

The first bill providing for old-age 
yensions, brought forward in 1883, was 
ased on the principle of voluntary in- 
urance, but it failed to secure the ap- 
oval of the Folkething. The measure 
ubmitted by the ministry in the session 
f 1889-90, and enacted two years later, 
ibandoned the contributory basis, and 
ubstituted for the payment.of premiums 
mn the part of the beneficiaries, ade- 
uate evidence of an honest and indus- 
rious life. The preamble to the original 
ill announces the theory that 

“Tf a person who has a right to public 
issistance and who has never been 
ound guilty of an act dishonorable in 
yublic estimation becomes, after his six- 
ieth year, incapable of self-support, the 
yublic aid which he receives as sub- 
istence for himself and his family, as 
well as for care in case of illness, shall 
10t be considered as poor relief, provid- 
d the person in question has not for 


en years previous been in receipt of © 


uch relief.” 

This distinction between pauperism 
und poverty was made quite clear in the 
erms on which the old age pension is 
o be granted. The conditions are: 

(1) That the individual in question 
shall not have been convicted of an ac- 
ion dishonorable in public estimation; 

(2) That his poverty shall not have 
een occasioned by spendthrift or disso- 
ute habits or by the making over of 


THE DANISH EXPERIENCE 


Men who were in their prime— 
the late thirties—when the old-age 
pension system went into effect in 
Denmark are now recipients of its 
stipends. One-fourth of the popu- 
lation of sixty years of age are in 
receipt of pensions in one form or 
another. 

To the question “are old-age 
pension systems but a new form 
of poor relief?" every Dane in- 
terrogated by Professor Coman 
from tax payer to administrator 
said “no.” Neither is it insurance. 


To her mind, the Danish system 
affords the best example of a sys- 
tem of public pensions granted to 


‘ 


those “who deserve well of their 
country.” 

In her first article (December 
20, 1913), Professor Coman de- 
scribed the system of compulsory 
old age and invalidity insurance 
which went into effect this month 
and which covers every man, 
woman and child in the kingdom. 
In later issues she will describe, 
unemployment insurance, in Nor- 
way and Sweden, and the Lloyd- 
George program. 


his property to his children or others; 

(3) That he has been for ten years 
previous to the date of application domi- 
ciled in Denmark and that during this 
period he has never been either a vaga- 
bond or a mendicant, nor has led a no- 
toriously scandalous life (drunkenness, 
prostitution and similar vices are in- 
stanced) ; 

(4) That for the ten years previous 
to the date of application he has not re- 
ceived poor relief. 


An unmarried woman is subject to the 
same conditions as a man. A wife, 
widow, divorced or deserted woman is 
entitled to a pension equivalent to what 
might have been awarded to the man 
whose name she bears, but she is not 
disqualified by his non-providence or 
vicious reputation, nor is the residence 
requirement so rigorously enforced in 
her case. The age limit of sixty years 
is the same for men and women. The 
amount of the pension is not fixed 


by law, but is left to be determined 
for each individual according to the cir- 
cumstances of the case. The pension 
must be sufficient to provide his subsist- 
ence and enable him to care for his de- 
pendents, and it may be given in money 
payments, in fuel and food, in medical 
aid, or in assignment to an old-age home 
founded expressly for pensioners. The 
right of an applicant to a pension and 
the amount of support required is de- 
termined, case by case, by the communal 
authorities, and the investigation is far 
more rigid than in the case of an appli- 
cant for poor relief. 

A form must be filled out under the 
categories, age, residence, state of 
health, working capacity, financial status 
(4. e., property, personal income, lega- 
cies, savings, membership in sick fund 
or funeral benefit, whether there are 
children living at home who are earning 
wages), cost of living (i. e., whether 
the applicant lives in his own or a 
rented house, whether he boards or 
takes boarders, whether he has wife, chil- 
dren or other relatives dependent upon 
him), whether he has been a resident of 
a commune in Denmark for ten years 
previous to date of application, whether 
he has received poor relief during the 
five years previous, whether he has been 
convicted of crime during ten years pre- 
vious or has been found begging or 
leading a vagabond life. 


HIS moral reaction was entirely nat- 

ural, but it had not been foreseen by 
the framers of the law. Even today when 
for its truthfulness, and supplementary 
testimonials as to his character and ne- 
cessitous condition must be furnished. 
If at any later time, it shall appear that 
false evidence has been presented, the 
impostor not only loses all right to a 
pension, but he or his heirs must reim- 
burse the public treasury to the amount 
already received. If his financial status 
is found improved at any time, the pen- 
sion may be reduced in amount or with- 
drawn altogether. It is evident that the 
decision is not only personal, but that 
the decisions, being made by over one 
thousand communal committees, must 
vary from case to case and from time 
to time. It has not seemed possible to 
standardize the amount of the pensions 
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except in Copenhagen and its industrial 
suburb, Fredericksberg. For this urban 
population, the limits of variation were 
recently determined by municipal ordi- 
nance, 


OR persons incapable of earning any 
part of their subsistence, the maxi- 
mum monthly pension was fixed at thirty 
krone for men, twenty for women, and 
sixty for married couples. An _ addi- 
tional allowance of eight krone per 
month is made for each dependent child. 
Tor persons still capable of labor, 
these pensions may be reduced in pro- 
portion to earnings. A single woman is 
in every case paid less than a man be- 
cause she is supposed to be able to do 
her own sewing and cooking. If she is 
unable to do this, she is entitled to thirty 
krone per month. Property to the 
amount of 1200 krone ($324) does not 
necessarily disqualify the possessor al- 
though 600 krone ($162), is the usual 
maximum. Pensioners may enjoy some 
income from other sources without for- 
feiting the state grant, but the allow- 
ance is reduced in proportion. In Copen- 
hagen, the maximum limit of personal 
revenue beyond which no pension will 
be granted is 420 krone for men, 360 
for women, and 720 for married couples. 
For other towns, the maximum pension 
is estimated at from three to four hun- 
dred krone per year for single persons 
and from five to six hundred krone for 
married couples. In the rural com- 
munes, the amount necessary for sub- 
sistence is still less, two to three hun- 
dred krone per year for single persons, 
and for married couples three to four 
hundred krone. The minimum subvention, 
in town and country alike, may fall to 
fifty krone ($13.50) per year. That 
there is a marked tendency to increase 
the amount of the pension to keep pace 
with increases in the cost of living and 
also because of a more generous atti- 
tude toward the poor, is evident from 
the following figures: 
AVERAGE ANNUAL PENSION (KRONE) PER 


INDIVIDUAL *SuPporTED THEREBY , 
Rural 


Copen- Freder- Other Com- Den 
Year hagenicksberg towns munes' mark 
1892 77.80 51.50 
1895 118.76 130.66 90.46 60.09 72:59 
1896 122.81 134,87 93.82 62.32 735.55 
TSO%.. 125:01- 5 139255 97.94 64.74 78.44 
1898 129.09 143.24 102.41 67.62 82.06 
1899 131.29 148.95 106.11 70.17 85.10 
1900 134.38 149.47 111.80 73.03 88.7 
1901 139.51 164.89 118.58 76.43 93.13 
1902 (149.93 168.59 124.99 980.37 98.85 
1903 ‘154.63 171.74 130.77 §&2.78 103.59 
1904 155.66 174.44 137.55 88.08 108.91 
1905-G 157.42 187.04 143.23 91.382 112.94 
1906-7 162.08 195.17 151.26 95.66 118.69 


Cost of living is low in Denmark be- 
cause of the accepted policy of. free 
trade in food; but even so the old age 
pension represents a bare subsistence, 
and a man must have acquired a house 
and garden or a small savings deposit 
in order to be really comfortable as a 
pensioner. The stipend paid is but a 
fraction of the wages he was earning 


as an able-bodied laborer. The average 
annual wage of agricultural laborers 
(1910, without board) varies from prov- 
ince to province between 630 and 750 
krone per year, an income which seems 
impossibly meagre to an American, but 
which must nevertheless support a fam- 
ily and which may therefore suitably be 
compared with the pension for married 
couples in the country districts. 

Inadequate as these pensions seem, the 
accumulated payments constitute a heavy 
burden upon the tax-payers of the com- 
munes and upon the state treasury, 
which has assumed half the expenditure. 

The totals for persons pensioned and 
sums expended bear evidence to steady 
and rapid increase. 


Number of bene- Amount expended 


Wear ficiaries Dec.31 in course of year 
1892 43,826 2,557,961 krone. 
1893 46,378 2,963,086 “ 
1894 48,409 3,2401454 4" 
1895 50,469 3)597,085 ~ “ 
1896 52,829 3,893,699 “ 
1897 54,497 4.219.453) « 
1898 56,442 AVSGS, 52 oi Fes, 
1899 57,576 41853883) 0 
1900 58,347 5,140,855)“ 
1901 60,484 5 beS00T ee 
1902 62,506 6.063;413 of 
1903-4 64,73 6,528,784 1“ 
1904-5 66,878 7,092,984 “ 
1905-6 68,831 Wib6S.7O0non 
1906-7 70,445 8,118,486 “ 
1907-8 71,185 8,806,000 “ 
1908-9 74,017 9,750,10de" 4° 
1909-10 76,933 10\801-332.\ 
1910-11 79,289 11,696,000 “ 
1911-12 12,500,000 “ 
1912-13 13,000,000 “ 


The figures for the last two years are 
not absolute, but were estimated by the 
official in the ministry of the, interior 
charged with the oversight of these ex- 
penditures. It will be seen that whereas 
the beneficiaries have been increasing at 
the rate of two thousand per year, the 
funds expended have increased from 
1892 to 1900 at the average rate of 300,- 
000 krone per year, latterly at the rate 
of 500,000 krone per year. In general, 
the number of pensioners has doubled 
while the amount expended in their sup- 
port has quintupled in the twenty years 
during which this pension system has 
been administered. 

One-fourth the population of Den- 
mark’ over sixty years of age is now in 
receipt of aid on this basis, either in the 
form of monthly payments of money, 
support in kind, or residence in an -old- 
age home, and the total annual expendi- 
ture on the part of state and communes 
amounts to 13,000,000 krone ($3,510,- 
000), an expenditure which approxi- 
mates the annual outlay for schools and 
churches. 

It was originally supposed that the 


*PROPORTION OF PENSIONERS TO TOTAL POP- 
ULATION ABOVE SIXTY YEARS OF AGE. 


per cent per cent 

men women 

60 to 65 vears........ 8.5 23.2 
Goto /O-Vearsa.. ...cen 19.9 84.1 
Over 70 years. ....... 31.8 37.1 


In 1910-11 3.7 per cent of the pensioners 
were cared for in old-age homes. 
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cost of old-age pensions would be met in 
good part by a corresponding reduction — 
in the sums spent for poor relief, and 
in the initial years there was some jus- — 
tification for this hope; but for ten years - 
past, expenditure on both accounts has 

increased beyond all preliminary esti-— 
mates. | 

Doubtless many aged persons who 
would formerly have been obliged to take © 
refuge in poor houses are now provided — 
for by old-age pensions in their own ~ 
homes, but the cost of poor relief has 
increased in spite of this economy be-— 
cause of the greater amount of care 
given to defective children, epileptics, — 
and tuberculous persons. The augment-— 
ing expenditure represents a greater con- 
cern for. human welfare than obtained * 
fifty years ago. 

With the single exception of the. 
amendment of 1899 insisting upon the 
prerequisite of moral character, every 
modification of the law has enlarged the 
scope of its beneficence. The ten-year 
period during which an applicant has 
not received poor relief was in 1908 re-— 
duced to five, while an earlier amend-— 
ment conceded that the ten years’ resi-” 
dence requirement might be reduced, in 
case of Danes returning from abroad, 
by vote of the communal committee. 

In estimating the amount of the pen- 
sion to which a successful applicant is 
entitled, an amendment of 1908 directed 
that at least one hundred krone of his 
personal income should be disregarded 
and that an additional hundred krone 
might be ignored with the consent of the 
communal. committee. A marked in- 
crease in the number of pensioners was 
the immediate result. The effect of the 
original provision which regarded the 
pension as supplementary to what a man 
might have accumulated, and therefore 
deducted from a full pension whatever 
revenue a man might be receiving from 
other sources, was found to have the ef- 
fect of discouraging thrift. Men had no 
incentive to put by for old age when the 
inevitable result would be a proportion- 
ate reduction in the pension. The con- 
sequences were soon evident in a marked 
decline in the number of purchasers of 
old-age annuities, for example. 


ne —~H 


"THIS moral reaction was entirely nat- 
ural, but it had not been foreseen by — 
the framers of the law. Even today when 
this weakness of the pension system is 
pointed out, the official reply is usually 
that no man can be sure that he will be 
awarded a pension, and that he will — 
therefore do all he can in the way of 
providing for his own old age, This 
would be the part of prudence, to be 
sure, but the officials themselves are fain 
to admit that the less thrifty elements of 
the community are likely to spend as 
they earn and take their chances of a 
pension. If that fails, a man can always © 
fall back on poor relief. | 
To the question, Is the old-age pen- 
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ion system but a new form of poor re- 
‘lief? Every Dane interrogated, from tax- 
“payer to administrator, said no. The 
pensioners are not regarded as paupers, 
but as members of the industrial army 
who are entitled to honorable discharge. 
In a land where every government em- 
_ploye enjoys a pension, whether he be 
| soldier, postman, or railway servant,.this 
|interpretation is essentially just. The 
{authors of the law intended to make a 
sharp distinction between the industrious 
-workman who had served his country 
| in his own sphere and therefore must not 
be abandoned to a beggarly old age, and 
“the vagabond, drunkard, or ne’er-do- 
oweel who was not entitled to support on 
self-respecting conditions. In the oper- 
|ation of the system, this distinction is 
| enforced at every stage. 

The old-age homes built at public cost 
_in Copenhagen, Aarhus, and other towns 
are expressly limited to pensioners, and 
‘these may never be sent to an almshouse. 

The living conditions in the old-age 
| homes are far better than those afforded 
| to paupers, and the inmates regard them- 
|selves as a superior class. When, by 
official oversight, a deceased pensioner 
| was carried to the cemetery in the same 
| cart and at the same time with a body 
_from a neighboring almshouse, his fellow 
"pensioners raised a vigorous protest, and 
| the incident will not ue repeated. 

In Copenhagen, the recipients of a 
| money pension are paid their monthly 
stipend at a special office entered by a 
|separate door from the office dealing 
with paupers. A pensioner consulting a 
| physician at public expense may go to 
nis house, while the recipient of poor re- 
lief must go to a dispensary. An old- 
| age pension, moreover, carries with it 
| none of the civil disabilities imposed on 
| paupers. The pensioner may vote at 

_all elections, he may move from place to 
place without let or hindrance, he may 
qpatry without securing the consent of 
| the authorities, although if tlie addition 
‘to his household involves additional ex- 
Biense, he may be obliged to forfeit his 
ension. 


PINION is divided in Denmark as to 
the conclusions to he drawn from this 
twenty years’ experience with old-age 
pensions. There is no question that the 
“economic injustice of leaving a workman 
who has outlived his capacity to earn 
“wages under*the necessity of suffering 
actual want or accepting pauper aid has 
een satisfactorily terminated, and heavy 
“burdens have been lifted from children, 
relatives, and benevolent employers con- 
rned; but the ‘rapidly increasing 
harges on the public treasury have 
tartled the best friends of the méasure, 
a and the end is not yet in sight. 
_ During the initial years, the communal 
ommittees made their decisions with the 
terests of the tax-pavers fully in mind, 
nd it was suppesed that they might be 
unted on to hold expenditures in check. 
ut the committees are chosen by ma- 


‘ 


jority vote, and they reflect the temper 
of their constituents. Fredericksberg, 
the working-class quarter of Copen- 
hagen, enjoys an independent communal 
organization, and the effect is shown in 
the fact that the figures for old-age pen- 
sions range higher there than in any 
other town in Denmark. It has been 
proposed to reduce the number of future 
recipients by raising the age at which a 
pension may be granted from sixty to 
sixty-five years, but it is not easy to 
retract a concession once made to the 
public. The classes that look forward to 
a pension as a Suitable provision for 
their decl'ning years are well content 
with the law as it stands and anticipate 
an increasingly liberal administration of 
its benefits. In a country where every 
laborer has a vote and where every 
wage-earner is a Social Democrat con- 
vinced that his employer is accumulating 
property out of the surplus value of his 
labor, the tax-payer’s burden is not a 
cogent argument. 

For ten years past, a government com- 
mission has been discussing the prob- 
lems involved in the old-age pension sys- 
tem without arriving at any effective 
conclusion. In 1908, two alternate 
projects of reform were reported. One 
proposed to standardize the pensions for 
town and rural districts, after the Co- 
penhagen model, and so to introduce an 
element of certainty into the calculations 
of public bodies as well as of would-be 
beneficiaries. The other proposed a rad- 
ical change in the basis of the grant, 
viz., a reversicn to the principle of in- 
surance. Men. of moderate income were 
henceforth to be required to insure them- 
selves against old-age dependency. 

Neither proposition has yet been 
adopted, although both are regarded as 
highly important by men who see the 
situation with economic perspective. The 
new Radical government holds office only 
with the support of the Social Demo- 
crats, and the Folkething is not likely 
to take any retrogressive steps in so 
popular a policy. Yet to the statesman 
who bases his hope for the future on 
the best and fullest development of each 
individual citizen, a pension system that 
discourages thrift seems to undermine 
the habit of self-support and jeopardizes 
the economic vitality of a people. The 
doctrine of “help for self-help” long ac- 
cepted in Germany, adopted in the recent 
law providing old age pensions for Swe- 
den, and treated as fundainental in the 
project newly submitted to the Norwe- 
gian government by the Bureau of Com- 


“merce and Industry, presupposes some 


form of insurance. 

In contrast to this Danish system of 
gratuitous pensions, granted on the mer- 
its of each individual case and uncertain 
in amount and permanency, old age in- 
surance guarantees to the prospective 
beneficiaries, who pay premiums graded 
to their capacity, a definite pension, pay- 
able at a specified time, with the author- 
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ity and resources of the government be- 
hind the pledge. The men who cannot 
pay a premium sufficient to secure a sub- 
sistence pension on actuarial principles 
(and there are many such in Scandi- 
navia) may well be aided by state or 
commune; but there are many workmen, 
even in these lands of low wages, who 
can afford to pay premiums of from 
three to thirteen krone per year, and 
these should be encouraged to do so. 

The statesmen of Denmark who have 
given most serious and disinterested con- 
sideration to the policy of old age pen- 
sions are agreed that it would now be 
wise to offer additional pensions on the 
basis of voluntary insurance, in the hope 
that thrifty wage-earners may be ready 
to undertake the payment of moderate 
premiums in return for a_ contractual 
right to an adequate provision for old 
age. 


OCIAL INSURANCE CONGRESS 
TO MEET IN AMERICA 


SECRETARY OF STATE BrYAN has 
announced the appointment of a gen- 
eral committee to make arrangements 
for the International Congress on So- 
cial Insurance, which will meet in 
Washington in September, 1915, on in- 
vitation of the United States govern- 
ment. This is the ninth biennial ses- 
sion, and for the first time this body 
will meet in the New World. 

The headquarters of the Interna- 
tional Congress on Social Insurance 
are in Paris, where a permanent com- 
mittee carries on the work of the or- 
ganization between sessions. M. Leon 
Bourgeois, former prime minister of 
France, the author of the first work- 
men's compensation bill presented to 
the French Parliament, is president of 
the permanent committee. M. Edouard 
Fiister is the general secretary. The 
committee is composed ‘of | delegates 
from sections of the congress in all im- 
portant countries. 

Out of the membership of the Ameri- 
the 


can committee on arrangements 
following executive committee was 
chosen: 


Secretary of Labor 

Secretary of the Treasury 

Secretary of Commerce 

Edward T. Devine, New York 

Louis D. Brandeis, Boston 

John Mitchell, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Frank P. Walsh, Kansas City. Mo. 

Ralph M. Easley, National Civic IFedera- 
tion, New York 

George Pope, president National Associa- 


tion of Manvfacturers, Hartford. Conn. 
H. E. Wills, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, Washington, D» C. 


Lee K. Frankel, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co.. New York 

Ch cage P; Neill, New York 

Prof. Henry W. Farnum, Yale University, 
Rew Haven, Conn. 

Prof. Henry R. Seager, Columbia Univer- 
sitv, New York 


Royal Meeker, United States Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics 

Miles M. Dawson, New York 

Samuel Gompers, president American Ted- 
eration of Labor 


[Continued on page 481.] 
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ENTAL EXAMINATION OF IMMIGRANTS—BY E. K. 


SPRAGUE, M. D., surGEon, vu. s. PUBLIC_HEALTH SERVICE 


THE MENTAL STATE of immi- 
grants at the time of landing on our 
shores is seldom appreciated except by 
those coming into direct contact with 
them. Reared, as the majority of im- 
migrants have been, in more or less 
isolated rural districts, they have rushed 
into the swirl and bustle of the world’s 
metropolitan centers with scarcely a 
moment’s preparation for the changed 
conditions into which they are entering. 
Many have never been more than a few 
miles from their birthplaces and all they 
actually know of geography is limited 
to that radius. Their general informa- 
tion has been picked up from their elders 
and associates born and reared for gen- 
erations in the same circumscribed sur- 
roundings. After weeks, and possibly 
months given to preparation for tearing 
themselves free from their little world, 
they are at once thrown into a turmoil 
never before encountered, possibly nev- 
er dreamed of. Packed into box cars, 
and rushed to the port of embarkation, 
they are either subjected there to an 
examination of more or less rigor be- 
fore boarding the steamer, or crowded 
into detention pens to await the sailing. 


After the Voyage— What P 


Once embarked, they face more new 
experiences, mostly unpleasant. Mere 
mention of a transatlantic voyage in 
the steerage brings visions of crowding 
and sweltering not tolerated today in 
the worst prison. The vessel pitches 
and tosses; half the poor wretches are 
sick, wishing themselves dead, and most 
of the others are apprehensive of the 
same fate. After ten days or a fort- 
night they arrive in port where a trial 
in many respects the climax awaits 
them. All must undergo a thorough 
medical examination, and many also a 
test to prove that they possess sufficient 
intelligence to face the struggle for ex- 
istence in their new environment. They 
may have been sufficiently endowed for 
all contingencies in the humble com- 
munity in which they were born. But 
they are entering into fiercest competi- 
tion. The question is, Are they going to 
prove equal to the struggle? Having 
probably disposed of all their earthly 
possessions, having endured a mental 
and physical strain almost up to the 
limit, they can only doubt whether, after 
all they are going to be allowed even to 
enter what is to them the “promised 
land.” To say that many are in a state 
of mental frenzy is well within bounds. 

Is it then any wonder that many ap- 
parently below par mentally on the first 
examination, give, after a night's rest 
combined with quiet and good food, a 
normal mental reaction? Even the 
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feeble-minded frequently show some 
improvement. 

It must also be remembered that the 
alien ean rarely be addressed in his 
native tongue by the examiner. Though 
several of the public health officers at 
present engaged in the examination of 
immigrants at Ellis Island are capable 


of conducting a primary mental exami- 


nation in one or more foreign languages, ~ 


it is considered unsafe to make a final 
decision without the assistance of an 
official interpreter. In cases in which 
the interpreter must be depended upon 
entirely the alien is at a decided disad- 
vantage, especially in cases of suspected 
insanity when shades in expression 
carry much weight. 

Interpreters will at times give voice 
to their own mental interpretation of 
the subject's answer rather than a liter- 
al translation. For instance, to the ques- 
tion “What is your occupation?” the 
reply was, “He is a farmer.” The ac- 
tual statement was, “I use a pick and 
shovel.” The interpretation may or 
may not have been correct and though 
it may appear unimportant, it may have 
determined a line of questioning to 
gauge the subject’s intelligence, and to 
him it may have made a: decided differ- 
ence whether he was called upon to dis- 
cuss farms and farming or some other 
occupation with which the pick and 
shovel could be legitimately associated. 
Again, the attitude of the interpreter 
may be such as to excite or even to 


20 


HD certified for insanity . 
Ll certified for mental defects. 


— 


frighten the subject, placing him in such 
a state that he is far from able to do 
himself justice. 

To overcome as much as_ possible 
these difficulties the writer early in the 
last fiscal year introduced several per- 
formance tests which are proving very 
satisfactory. They include Seguin’s 
form board, a construction puzzle by 
Healy, another by Fernald, together with 
complete sets of the DeSanctis and Bi- 
net-Simon tests. Knox has recently in- 
troduced® other performance tests, one 
of which consists in touching a line of 
four cubes in various orders, and nam- 
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NUMBER OF ALIENS 
CERTIFIED AT ELLIS 
ISLAND FOR INSAN- 
ITY AND MENTAL 

DEFECTS PER 100,- se 
000 EXAMINED, 
1902-1913. Note 
significant increase 

of “mental defect” 35 
cases in past year. 
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TYPES UF THE FEEBLE-MINDED EXCLUDED FROM ELLIS ISLAND 
The young girl at the right, age 17, an illiterate, in the primary and three secondary examinations to which she was sub- 


jected, fell far below the standard of illiterates from her environment. 


Her common knowledge was meager; 


she did not 


Know the date, the number of months or their names; she could name the days of the week forward but not backward; she 
could count from 1 to 20, but not from 20 to 1 and she failed in almost all the tests (12 year old and under) which she was 


given. 


ed by him the “cube imitation test.” 
These give promise of being of great 
value. He is also working out a modi- 
fication of the Healy construction puz- 
zle mentioned above. 

The advantages of the various per- 
formance tests are that they eliminate 
to a great extent the possibility of error 
in interpretation, that in many instances 
the subject’s interest is awakened and all 
his metal faculties are promptly brought 
into play on the problem confronting 
him and he becomes oblivious to all 
except the task immediately in hand. 

This freedom from apprehension and 
from the influence of surroundings af- 
fords an opportunity to acquire an, in- 
sight into mental processes that can only 
rarely be gained by any set of questions. 
_. Powers of perception, ingenuity, ap- 
plication, concentration, and education 
are promptly revealed. By supplement- 
ing such performance tests with ques- 
tions involving the simpler mathemati- 

cal processes, or calling forth the knowl- 

edge which they may possess of occupa- 

tion previously followed; the examiner 
_ obtains a more fairly accurate idea of 
_ the subject’s mentality in general. In 
' cases held for subsequent examinations, 
_ these records of preceding tests are of 
use in gauging ability to acquire knowl- 
edge, For instance some absolutely un- 
able to count backward 20 to 1 when 
first examined, will on the following day 
rattle off the numbers as glibly as 
though it were a daily custom. When 
asked to explain the improvement they 
almost invariably reply that they had 
devoted sufficient thought to the prob- 
lem to solve it. 

It must be remembered that in work 
among the mentally defective of our 
own country, there is an established nor- 
mal standard. The examiner knows ab- 
_ solutely the standard to which the sub- 
ject should normally measure, and he 
usually knows the family history for at 
least one or two generations. These 
essentials are almost invariably denied 
the examiner at Ellis Island. The im- 
igrant’s line of descent, his associates, 


what ought legitimately to be expected 
of him in view of his surroundings and 
opportunities are points the ignorance 
of which is constantly felt as a weighty 
handicap. 

Practically all existing standards for 
normal mental attainments at given 


ages have been prepared by working , 


among those who have had _ the 
advantages either of education or of 
daily association for years with educat- 
ed people. In many instances both con- 
ditions have obtained. Illiteracy is al- 
most always a negligable consideration 
in this and in other countries where 
psychic research has been carried on. 
Among Americans if one cannot read 
or write and any intelligent attempts 
have been made to acquire these ele- 
mentary ep lshaae the case is of 
easy solution. 

Illiteracy runs very high among the 
immigrants,—35 per cent to 40 per cent. 
The fact that they cannot read or write 
is no criticism of their ability but it ren- 
ders them much more difficult to handle. 
The fact has not been generally recog- 
nized but none the less it remains, that 
the officers of the Public Health Service 
at our immigration stations are working 
with material entirely different from 
that obtainable at any other source. 


The Examiner’s Responsibility 


The examiner must discriminate. 
It is necessary to differentiate be- 
tween ignorance, mental dullness or 
stupidity, psychic depression, and 
congenital mental deficiency. Is the 
depression temporary? Is the sub- 


ject capable of mental development and 
will he avail himself of opportunities to 
that end? Such are the difficulties and 
questions arising daily. It is refreshing 
to know that some of the world’s ablest 
workers appreciate the magnitude of 
the task. It is manifestly unsafe to de- 
pend upon any one individual test how- 
ever valuable in certain cases, in arriv- 
ing at a conclusion of such gravity to 
the subject as is a certificate of mental 
defect. It is altogether possible that the 


alien may appreciate in a greater or less 
degree the stigma cast upon him. At 
the least he is returned to the country 
from which he came; his career, if he 
be capable of one, is seriously if not per- 
manently blasted. 

Every legitimate means must be util- 
ized to assist in arriving at a correct 
decision and even then the alien must 
be accorded the benefit of the doubt if 
there is any. For Goddard, who has 
yet to examine-his first alien immigrant, 
to claim that by means of Binet-Simon 
tests designed for school children, an 
accurate and prompt determination can 
be arrived at as to the mental status of 
a person who has never ~ attended 
school and who can not read or write, is 
as sensible as to claim that with a single 
instrument any operation in surgery can 
be successfully performed. Mental dev- 
iations are more numerous and compli- 
cated than the cases confronting a sur- 
geon; and for that reason, mental ex- 
aminers must be equipped with every 
available means for an accurate and in- 
telligent arrival at proper conclusion. 

To this end the officers are continually 
trying out different methods which ex- 
perience and ingenuity suggest, and 
which are retained or discarded as re- 
sults indicate their worth or the con- 
trary. 

The attitude of a mental examiner of 
the immigrant is and must remain en- 
tirely different from that of any other 
worker in the mental field. Of the many 
in this country connected with juvenile 
courts, institutions and schools, all are 
animated wtih the desire to benefit the 
unfortunate; they are striving to the 
full extent of their ability to better the 
condition of their subject. If the child 
has been guilty of some misdemeanor, 
the question to be decided is how can 
his mind be deflected from criminalistic 
tendencies; if he is backward in his 
studies, how can he be raised to the 
level of his associates, or to the nearest 
approach thereto. Before any attempt 
has been made to fix his mentality there 
are definite actions upon which the 
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necessity for investigations can be based. 
No effort is spared to secure all pos- 
sible data bearing upon his ancestors, 
family history, and environment, and 
with these is undertaken a work em- 
bodying the highest form of philan- 
thropy. 

But the offers, upon whom the duty 
devolves of singling out defective im- 
migrants, if successful in their effort, 
so far from in any way benefiting one 
of their fellow creatures may be con- 
ferring upon him a permanent stigma, 
are probably blasting his career, and 
possibly turning him an outcast into 
some European port. No reward can 
ever come to a worker in this field be- 
yond the satisfaction accruing from 
work honestly performed. ~ 

It may be here ‘stated that the 672 
mental certificates, issued during the 
past fiscal year have stood with one ex- 
ception, and in that case it was ac- 
knowledged by all concerned that a de- 
fect existed; the question was as to its 
extent. The public at large realizes 
faintly the strength of the effort that 
is made at times to land aliens over cer- 
tification. Perhaps it is well that such 
should be the case; it at least enforces 
conservatism and surety of one’s posi- 
tion. It has been said that the public 
health officers are very determined and 
unyielding in such contests, but it must 
be remembered that each certificate is 
signed by three officers after each has 
arrived at a definite independent con- 
clusion. When it is known that they are 
never expected to affix their signature 
without feeling that truth is above it 
and that they must be willing to defend 
their opinion in a court, it can readily 
be seen that opposition invites a vigor- 
ous contest. 

Imagine Goddard or his lay assist- 
ants designating the mentally defective 
merely by pointing them out as_ they 
pass and then defending their, selec- 
tions! It would certainly be amusing 
were it not that such work would be 
subjected to contempt and ridicule from 
which recovery would be almost impos- 
sible. The officers of the Public Health 
Service may not certify all mental de- 
fectives,—they do not claim to; but those 
that are certified are below par men- 
tally. Certificates are not infrequently 
questioned by the ablest medical men of 
the country who realize that they are 
not considering a snapshot lay diag- 
nosis. 

Appearance 

Facial expression may be a help in 
“some instances, but from the accom- 
panying photographs it can readily be 
seen that little dependence can be 
placed upon it in the selection of the 
higher grades of feeble-mindedness, or 
of the moron. Were such not engaged 
in conversation it would be merely ac- 
cidental that one would ever be appre- 
hended. The certification of a sufficient 
number of mental defectives will event- 
ually have its effect in reducing the 
number of arrivals of that class. 

It must be remembered that so far as 
must he remembered that so far as 
steamship companies are concerned im- 
migration is regarded from purely a 
financial standpoint and the moment it 
is discovered that a certain class of pas- 


sengers is unbrofitable that moment pas- 
sage is denied it. This has been ob- 
served in the case of other undesirables 
—notably those suffering from trach- 
oma—and it is sincerely to be hoped 
that such may be our experience with 
the mental defectives. The most effec- 
tive means of controlling immigration is 
to make it unprofitable to the steamship 
companies. An immigration law’ with- 
out attached penalties is as ineffective 
as any other law thus abbreviated. 
Given the proper penalties, a law can 
be made as prohibitive as is desired. 
As seen from the accompanying 
chart, the mental certificates per 100,000 
for the fiscal year just passed are more 
than twice those of any preceding year. 


During the last quarter, the number 
reached nearly. 109 per month and that 
rate is being maintained to date. The 
indications are that the certificates for 
mental defectives. will exceed one thou- 
sand for the current fiscal year. 

The Public Health Service is fully 
alive to the importance of this work 
and its relations to national welfare, It 
is hoped that legislators may be im- 
pressed with the fact that the present 
force of officers is inadequate for the 
task imposed upon it; that more inter-- 
preters are needed, and that the pres- 
ent working space should be enlarged. 
With proper facilities the certificates 
for insanity and mental enfeeblement 
can be still further increased. 


STATE TREATING MENTAL DISEASES AT HOME—BY 
THOMAS W. SALMON, M. D. 


NA1LLONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE 


A pILL was passed, practically 
unnoticed, in the closing days of the last 
session of the New York legislature 
which marked as important a step in 
the care of the insane as has_ been 
taken in a generation. This bill, which 
is now a law and in effect, permits each 
state hospital for the insane to estab- 
lish an out-patient department. This 
opens a way for efficient treatment, in 
the earliest stages, of persons ill with 
mental diseases and at the same time 


makes it possible to discharge conva- 


lescing patients who. previously had to 
be kept from the friends and families 
because it was impossible to provide 
skilled observation and advice after 
they had left the hospitals. 

Treatment of the insane had its 
beginning when Philippe Pinel struck 
the chains off women in the Sal- 
pétriére in 1792 and , taught the 
world that the insane are’ sick people 
and that the proper place for their care 
is a hospital. Slowly this idea has 
spread, although to the present day in 
many states the insane are cared for in 
poorhouses simply because ignorance, 
political considerations, or the exigen- 
cies of a shallow economy make men 
blind to the great fact taught by Pinel. 

Though complete state care for the 
insane, both “acute” and. “chronic” 
cases has been adopted by thirteen en- 
lightened states, it has long been rea- 
lized that even in these states many per- 
sons suffering from mental diseases re- 
main uncared for in the communities 
during the earlier stages of their ill- 
nesses. [Failure to recognize their con- 
dition and lack of any means of treat- 
ment except. commitment to hospitals 
for the insane,—still unfortunately re- 
garded by many as a last resort—have 
served to keep such persons beyond the 
reach of proper care. 

The records of 5,000 patients admitted 
for the first time to New York state 
hospitals for the insane in 1911 show 
that in nearly a third of all cases the 
mental diseases had existed at lcast a 
year before admission. Thus the state 
spent, more or less willingly, several 
million dollars a year for the care and 
treatment. of insane patients whose 
chances of recovery had heen already 
very setiously, impaired, while it ignored 
entirely provision for their treatment in 


ike 


the period’ during which every dollar 
expended could do as much as ten ex- 
pended later on. The law establishing 
out-patient departments of the state 
hospitals means that this condition need 
exist no longer. 

The treatment of mental diseases in 
out-patient departments is not an un- 
tried experiment. There are already 
four such clinics in New York and a 
very’ few widely scattered in other 
states. Although some of them are 
small, poorly equipped and under- 
manned, they have served to demon- 
strate what can be done in the out- 
paticnt treatment of mental diseases. To 
these clinics come cases rarely seen by 
physicians in institutions for the insane 
—a child brought by a mother whose 
quick intuition has told her that he is 
“different” from the others; a man who 
has found his accustomed work grown 
suddenly difficult and is conscious of loss 
of memory; a depressed old lady who 
realizes that some small misfortunes 
cannot be wholly responsible for the 
new anxiety which is dominating her 
life; a youth who fears that he is hope- 
lessly entangled in some sexual diffi- 
culty but thinks that there is just a pos- 
sibility that a good “mind doctor” might 
help him see a way out of it; the anx- 
ious wife of a man who “was always a 
good husband although he drank a bit” 
but has lately become morose, irritable 
and suspicious and has lost four jobs in 
quick succession because “‘people are all 
against him”; the brother of a patient 
in a state hospital who anxiously in- 
quires if it is “absolutely sure” that he 
will become insane because his brother 
did and who has worried so much about 
it that he can think of nothing else. 

When we think of the great burden 
which the state has assumed for the 
care of the insane, can we wonder that 
these people, some of them standing on 
the brink, should be the object of the 
state's most earnest concern? Careful 
examination of all, early admission to a 
hospital for some, needed advice and 
reassurance for others, better adjust- 
ment of occupation or family life, and 
psychotherapy. are a few of the re- 
sources availible to. produce results” 
from which the state is the greatest | 
beneficiary. 

It would be unfortunate, however, to 
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give the impression that early diagnosis 
and early treatment insure recovery in 
all cases of mental diseases or even in 
the greater. proportion of them. 
are a few types of mental disease in 
which recovery sometimes takes place 
under the most adverse conditions; on 
the other hand, there are. several large 
groups of mental diseases in which 
early diagnosis and treatment are quite 
powerless to influence in any way an 
inevitably unfavorable outcome. Such 
grave mental diseases, most of them due 
to progressing organic changes in the 
brain, are incurable, but their recogni- 
tion is nevertheless of the utmost mo- 
ment to the families of those who are 
afflicted. The most important is gen- 
eral paresis, a mental disease responsi- 
‘ble for about one-sixth of all admis- 
sions to hospitals for thé insane from 
American cities. Four hundred and 
ninety-nine persons died from typhoid 
fever in Greater New York in 1912 but 


more than 500 cases of general paresis,. 


all certain to die of their disease, were 
admitted .to the state hospitals from the 
same population in the same period. The 
history of the early stages of general 
paresis is often a pitiful story of family 


estrangement, business entanglement or, 


personal disgrace and yet the diagnosis 
of this disease can usually be made by 
the trained psychiatrist at a very early 
period and it is aided by a very accurate 
laboratory test. 


Business Life Affected 


I know of a cashier of a bank, 
whose business life had been irre- 
proachable, who became careless and 
untidy in his dress and wasted the funds 
in his custody in the most foolish ways. 
He was convicted of embezzlement and 
died in disgrace a short time afterward, 
the most charitable view expressed ~by 
his associates being that his death had 
atoned for his wrongdoing. Fortunately 
his family, recognizing that his conduct 
could be accounted for only by. mental 

disease, had the courage and good sense 
to demand a necropsy. The necropsy 
showed conclusively that he had died of 
general paresis. I know of another in- 
stance in which an efficient commis- 
sioned officer was dismissed from one of 
the government services for all sorts of 
absurd misdemeanors which were clearly 
-due to a mental disease from which he 
died a few years later. Hundreds of 
instances of this sort can be given by 
physicians who deal with mental dis- 
eases. Their moral is that, even al- 
though such cases may be incurable, 
their existence should he recoonized in 
order that serious social troubles may 
be averted. This will be possible, how- 
ever, only when there are just as good 
facilities for the examination and treat- 


ment of early cases of mental disorder- 


as there are for other kinds of disease. 
Establishment of out-patient -depart- 
‘ments by the state will benefit not only 
early cases hut those convalescing in 
State hospitals who eagerly await their 
discharge and return to their families. 
On September 30, 1913, there were 
32,599 patients in the fourteen New York 
State hospitals. though the rated canacity 
f these hospitals was less than 28,000. 


There - 


In spite of such distressing over-crowd- 
ing there were at that time and there 
are now many convalescent patients for 
whom return to their homes, under 
proper supervision, would be quite fea- 
sible and would even, in some cases, 
hasten recovery. But no such super- 
vision has been possible heretofore. 


.When such partially recovered patients 


are paroled they usually pass entirely 
from the observation of the physicians 
who have cared for them. Experience 
has taught that early parole is often 
unsuccessful, the patients being obliged 
to return to the hospitals. With 
out-patient departments able to extend 
into the communities the skilled obser- 
vation and care now possible only in 
hospitals, many more such patients can 
be safely paroled, and at the expiration 
of six months or a year a large propor- 
tion of them permanently discharged. 

The expense of an out-patient de- 
partment for each state hospital will be 
insignificant compared with the cost of 
maintaining in hospitals patients who 
can be returned to their homes. The 
rental of a few suitable rooms, the cost 
of a small amount of equipment and the 
expense of heating and lighting will 
provide a center in each hospital dis- 
trict for this new kind of state care. 
The services of physicians and nurses 
are already paid for by the state for it 
will be possible to have members of the 
staffs of the state hospitals, with an oc- 
casional addition, attend the out-patient 
departments, assisted in some cases by 
gratuitous services of physicians in the 
community. 

The out-patient departments can be 
operated as integral parts of the hos- 
pitals to which they are attached -and 
the physicians, being supplied with all 
the clinical notes of patients during 
their hospital residence, can make treat- 
ment absolutely continuous. Under 
such circumstances, many hundreds of 
patients can be paroled annually, with 
the understanding that reeular visits, at 
first frequent—even daily—and_ later 
less frequent, will be made to the out- 
patient departments where the _ physi- 
cians can advise both patients and rela- 
tives and closely observe the progress 
of the mental disease, The financial 
saving through having such _ patients 
maintained hy their relatives at home 
instead of by the state in public hos- 
pitals will be very great and the present 
over-crowding with its disastrous re- 
sults will be partly overcome, but there 
is also to he considered the happiness 
which will be conferred by the carly re- 
turn to their families of those who have 
already endured months of separation. 

These are some of the immediate 
needs which out-patient departments of 
the state hospitals will mect. Jt is diffi- 
cult to predict just what the future de- 
velopment of the clinic for mental dis- 
eases will he and vet it seems not too 
visionary to conceive of their growth 
into mental hygiene institutes in our 
larger centers of population in which 
many cases of mental disease will be 
successfully treated without the neces- 
sitv of removal from their homes at all 
and which will form centers for effec- 
tive work in the prevention of mental 
diseases. 


An institute with several departments 
would be capable of dealing much more 
efficiently with its cases than the ordi- 
nary out-patient clinic. It would have 
examining rooms fully equipped for 
modern psychological examinations, oc- 
cupation rooms with skilled instructors 
in the manual arts, and facilities for all 
kinds of special treatment such as hy- 
drotherapy, electrotherapy and mecano- 
therapy. Besides the staff of physicians 
who attend the clinic there would be 
others to visit patients in their homes. 

In all other kinds of illness treatment 
in the home by a visiting physician and 
a nurse who remains with the patient is 
often necessary and sometimes very de- 
sirable; so even if it is found that the 
proportion of mental cases for whom 
this form of treatment is best is small 
there should be provision for it.. Social 
service, the third arm of treatment, has 
its greatest field of usefulness in mental 
cases and so in the mental hygiene in- 
stitute the social service department 
would be most efficiently organized and 
would serve as a training school for so- 
cial service nurses. 

Beside being a center for the diag- 
nosis and early treatment of mental dis- 
eases and continued treatment of con- 
valescent patients, the mental hygiene 
institute would have to meet some very 
broad social responsibilities. It would 
be a center for preventive work and for 
the education not’ only of physicians, 
nurses and occupation instructors but of 
social workers in various fields, teach- 
ers and parents—those upon whom 
preservation of mental health and rec- 
ognition of the first signs of mental 
disease must always largely depend. 

To such an institute, as to the ordi- 
nary mental clinic, would come from 
schools, homes and juvenile courts those 
“queer” and “different” children who 
are not defective intellectually but in 
whom psychiatrists recognize the most 
promising recruits for the army which 
fills the state hospitals. In dealing with 
such children the mental hygiene in- 
stitute would have to provide not \only 
formal diagnoses but, as far as our 
knowledge justifies, constructive sug- 
gestions to aid them to adjust them- 
selves to life or for such modifications 
of their environments as will make ad- 
justment simpler. 


Criminal Cases 


There would also come to the insti- 
tute or be sent by friends or intelligent 
magistrates some of those individuals 
like Schrank in whose defective brains 
political ideas become so _ strangely 
transformed that they find expression in 
the assassination of men in public life. 
It is a fact that most such persons are 
thought by friends or relatives to be un- 
balanced but “harmless cranks” long be- 
fore they commit crimes. No more 
striking illustration of the present futile 
means of dealing with such cases could 


be found than the defective man who 
murdered a little girl in the Bronx 
not long aen. He had hern arrested 


some time hefore for an offense which 
to every psychiatrist plainly disclosed 
his mental state and the probability of 
his final revolting crime hut he .was 
dealt with by the courts, who did not 
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need the aid of psychiatrists, and he 
was ignorantly released to follow the 
course which his defective mind had in- 
exorably set for him. 

The duties of the physician are im- 
perfectly performed if in careful atten- 
tion to the needs of the individual, he 
neglects to warn others of the causes 
which bring about disease and so an- 
other important function of the mental 
hygiene institute would be to collect and 
disseminate widely information regard- 
ing such factors in the production of 
mental diseases as alcohol, syphilis and 
other preventable causes. 

The great accumulation of the unre- 
overed insane in our public hospitals 
has become a matter of the deepest con- 
cern. The cost of caring for this host 
has risen until this year it became for 
the first time the largest item of expense 
in New York state. Efforts have been 
made by the state to keep down the 
number in the state hospitals by the de- 
portation of aliens, the discharge of 
non-residents and other means but the 
establishment of out-patient depart- 
ments is the first attempt made by the 
state to deal with mental diseases before 
they have resulted in admissions to the 
institutions. This new plan of attack- 
ing the problem of mental diseases in 
the communities in which they originate 
marks the end of a long period of in- 
activity during which the state has 
watched apprehensively the rising tide 
in its institutions without making a sin- 
gle effort to check at their sources the 
streams which feed it. 


URVEY OF LEAD POISONING IN 
ST. LOUIS AND VICINITY 


St..Louis is one of the best, if 
not the best city in which to study lead 
poisoning as an industrial disease, for 
it has long been a center of lead trades. 

Last year two students of the School 
of Social Economy of Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, undertook with the 
advice of Dr. George B. Mangold, di- 
rector of the school, a survey of the 
conditions in the lead industries and of 
the prevalence of lead poisoning in St. 
Louis and in the so-called “lead belt” 
of Missouri. 

The investigators report in detail on 
conditions in the mines, smelters, white 
and red lead works. Britfly they 
find that although, there is practically 
no danger in the mines and mills be- 
cause the ore is insoluble and there- 
fore not poisonous; there is great dan- 
ger involved in smelting and refining 
because of the dust and fumes which 
are evolved during many of the proc- 
esses and that workers in white lead 
are exposed to dust and to the danger 
of contaminating their food with the 
white lead so plentifully smeared over 
their hands and faces. 

A search for cases of lead poisoning 
in the records of hospitals and dispen- 
saries, in union sick benefit records. and 
through interviews with physicians, 
workmen and employers, yielded 1,033 
cases of industrial plumbism which had 
occurred in the five years hetween April 
1, 1907, and March 31, 1912. Of course, 
this would not mean that there was an 
average of only 206 cases each year. 


Rather, it is probable that the number 
for the last year was very much larger 
than that of any preceding year, for in 
industries so shifting as these men are 
quickly lost sight of and forgotten. 

One hundred cases includine nine- 
teen fatalities were selected for inten- 
sive study. They were distributed 
among twelve occupations: white lead 
40, smelting and refining 32, painting 
14, red lead works 5 and paint manu- 
facture 2. There was one plumber, one 
printer, one paperhanger, who occasion- 
ally painted, one worker in a glass fac- 
tory, one in a lead pipe factory, one 
brass worker and one foundry man. 
The white lead works were responsible, 
not only for the largest number of 
cases, and of fatalities (10 out of 19), 
but also for 7 of the 14 cases of the 
brain form of lead poisoning, by far the 
severest form. 

The newer white lead factories were 
found to_be in excellent sanitary con- 
dition and well managed. One red lead 
factory was in very bad condition and 
carelessly managed. Printing shops 
were found to be dirty, poorly venti- 
lated and lacking in sanitary equip- 
ment. Those employers who were inter- 
viewed proved for the most part to be 
intelligent and solicitous for the safety 
of the men and there was undoubted evi- 
dence of recent efforts to improve con- 
ditions. 

So little intensive work has been done 
in the field of industrial diseases that 
each addition to the literature on the 
subject is a cause for congratulation. 
It is to be regretted that funds are not 
available for the immediate publication 
of this valuable investigation. There is 
need of surveys such as this by the 
School of Social Economy. 


RENATAL CARE AND THE IN- 
FANTS OF POOR MOTHERS 


THERE is a strong argument for 
prenatal care contained in a doctor’s 
dissertation from the seminar of social 
hygiene of the University of Vienna. 
The term social hygiene has come to 
have a very restricted meaning with 
us, but in Austria and Germany it is 
used in its literal sense, the hygiene of 
social life, and chiefly of course of in- 
dustrial life. 

This dissertation, by Sigismund Peller, 
recounts at great length and with pains- 
taking thoroughness the results of a 
study made on the weight of the new- 
born babies of first, well-to-do women 
who were confined in a private mater- 
nity home; second, poor women who 
had come to a public hospital two weeks 
or more before confinement; and third, 
poor women who had worked almost up 
to the time of confinement. The contrast 
between the rich and the poor is very 
marked. Thus, to pick out one of the 
many tables given, the third and fourth 
boy babies of well-to-do mothers aver- 
aged 136 grammes heavier than those 
of poor mothers and the girl babies as 
much as 288 grammes. 

Now comparing the two classes of 
poor women, those who had worked up 
to confinement with those who had rested 
for at least two weeks before, Peller 
found that the advantage was greatly 
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; 
in fayor of the latter, indeed a sojourn 
in the hospital could bring up the con- 
dition of the poor mother so much as 
to make her baby nearly equal in weight 
to that of the wealthy mother. ‘Lhe 
younger the mother, the more striking 
was the improvement brought about b 
this resting period. ‘ 
Incidentally there are several inter- 
esting points to be noted in this study, 
such as the superior weight of the later 
children of the family as compared with 
the first-born, and the superior weight of 
babies born to mothers between 25 and 
35 years of age as compared with moth- 
ers under 25 years. But the principal 
conclusion to be drawn is the great in- 
fluence of the pregnant woman’s occu- 
pation and mode of life upon the devel- 
ment of her child, especially her life dur- 
ing the last weeks of pregnancy. It is a 
strong argument for maternity homes 
which will admit the expectant mother 


-for a few weeks before her delivery. As 


it is now there are very few hospitals 
which will receive such cases except for 
actual confinement. ; 


HE NEW BRITISH MENTAL DE: 
FICIENCY ACT 


On Apri 1, an act will go into 
operation in England and Wales, and a 
similar act in Scotland, extending state 
protection and control to the mentally 
defective. 

Royal assent to this bill, given last 
August, marked with success a long cam- 
paign. For decades there has been 
throughout the British Isles a more o1 
less determined effort among social 
workers to secure adequate provision 
for the proper institutional care of men- 
tal defectives. As a result of representa- 
tions to the government by several pub- 
lic organizations, a royal commission 
was appointed in 1904. A full investi- 
gation by this commission lasting until 
1908 showed that in England there were 
at. least 66,000 “mental defectives” in 
urgent need of proper provision—that 
is, proper institutional care. 

These defectives for whose protectior 
the law is designed, are classified as 
idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded, and 
moral imbeciles. Under the act, they 
may be dealt with at the request of par- 
ent or guardian, or at public instance if 


the person is abandoned or otherwise at 


the mercy of chance, or is confined ir 
institutions not adapted to their néeds 
A central board of control with large 
powers, will consist of fifteen members. 
two of whom shall be women, four law- 
yers, four doctors. Local authority wil! 
be vested in the councils of counties or 
county boroughs, 

New institutions will be provided and 
especially supervised. An annual func 
of £300,000 has been assigned to this 
work. 


PRIZE ESSAYS ON TUBERCULOSIS 


The Smithsonian Institution of Wash. 
ington after more- than five years of! 
consideration of numerous works sub- 
mitted, has awarded the $1,500 prize fo: 
the best essay on The Relation of At. 
mospheric Air to Tuberculosis to Dr. S 
Adolphus Knopf of New York, and Dr 
Guy Hinsdale of Hot Springs, Va. The 
prize will be divided equally. 


STUDY OF SUPPLY, DEMAND, REGULATION 


Prov or'st 


Mr, FLExner studied the whole 
question of prostitution from the stand- 
point of-the practical experience of 
European countries—law, demand, sup- 
ply; efforts to control through regula- 
tion, medical inspection and segrega- 
tion; the abolition movement against 
police regulation; the changing public 
sentiment of western. Europe toward 
the single standard of morals. He vis- 
ited the principal cities of England, 
Scotland, France, Italy, Belgium, Swit- 
zerland, Holland, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden and Austria-Hungary. 
Prostitution is much more extensive 
than is popularly supposed and a wide 
definition is necessary to include all the 
factors. Mr. Flexner therefore ‘“con- 
strues it to mean more or less promis- 
cuity—even ‘transient promiscuity—of 
sex relationship for pay or its equiva- 
lent.” He excludes for the purposes of 
his discussion “both immorality and un- 
conventionality in the sex relation.” 
Thus defined, a striking number of 


women eventually abandon immoral 
lives. “The tendency is undoubtedly to- 
ward complete demoralization ... but 


the numerically more powerful drift is 
nevertheless outwards: while some are 
overwhelmed, thousands emerge.” Thus 
he finds it extremely important that the 
law take no step in reference to prosti- 
tution which might hinder the prosti- 
tute’s return to a respectable manner of 
living. For the common notion that 
the prostitute’s career is terminated by 
an early death, he finds no eviclence. 

To understand prostitution we must get 
away from the traditional attitude, of 
considering it from the standpoint of 
women alone. There must be two parties. 
Sometimes one, sometimes the other, is 
more responsible. Often both are mere 
puppets in the hands of others—‘“the 
man, the victim of shrewdly devised 
suggestion; the woman, the bait cun- 
ningly dangled by pimp, brothel-keeper 
or publican.” 


A Clamoring Market 


Hence Mr. Flexner holds it “plainly 
absurd to speak of prostitution as if it 
were only or even mainly the act of the 
woman; as if women took to prostitu- 
tion simply because they were marked 
out for a vicious life by innate deprav- 
ity or even forced into it by economic 
pressure. . . A fundamental and 
antecedent condition is the existence of 
a market, clamoring for wares.” 

Demand for prostitution, it is shown, 
is practically universal on the part of 
the men of Furope—only recently has 
there even been a challenge of the sex: 
ual necessity. “Women have been re- 
garded as inferior creatures and have 


Through the courtesy of the 
author, THE SuRvVEY is able to pre- 
sent today, concurrently with the 
publication of the book, some of 
the salient points in Abraham 
Flexner’s Prostitution in Europe. 

Mr. Flexner’s book is the second 
of the series of the Bureau of So- 
cial Hygiene, organized by John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. Commercial- 
ized Vice in New York City, by 
George J. Kneeland, was the first. 
All the material here given is copy- 
righted by the Century Company. 
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contentedly accepted the status assigned 
them. Europe has been a man’s world.” 

Now the tide is turning. Medical 
opinion has faced about on the necessity 
of sexual intercourse for men, there is 
a growing movement to stamp out the 
sale of erotic books, prints, pictures, 
plays, and motion pictures, Sex hy- 
giene is taught. 

Of the claims made for teaching sex- 
physiology Mr. Flexner is a bit skepti- 
cal. “It is beyond all question,’ he 
says, “that no boy or girl ought to be 
permitted to err through sheer ignor- 
ance, but it dces not follow that fuller 
and clearer knowledge on the part of 
the boy or girl will itself effectively 
restrain. Not only knowledge, but 


ABRAHAM FLEXNER 


Whose Prostitution in Europe pub- 
lished today, follows his earlier vol- 
ume on Medical Education in the 
United States. 


SOCIAL AGENCIES 


IN EUROPE—ABRAHAM FLEXNER’S knowledge suffused with ethical emo- 


tion, is requisite.” 

There is a noticeable change in the 
attitude towards French students who: 
wish to lead a blameless life, “the wo- 
man’s movement will unquestionably de- 
stroy the passivity of German women 
in respect to masculine irregularities,” 
and all over Europe “a small but earn- 
est band of men and women [are] bent 
upon the purification of the sexual life.” 

The supply of prostitutes is considered 
as to its sources, its volume and its re- 
action on demand. 

The volume of it is tremendous—it is 
not even measured with any accuracy. 

The reaction of supply on demand is 
a significant factor, for prostitution is 
by no means a simple matter of supply 
springing up to meet demand which ex- 
ists. Mr, Flexner says: 

“The modern merchant, in whatever 
commodity he may deal, is a practical, 
if not a trained, psychologist. He knows 
that appetite not only exists, but may 
be both created and developed: that, in 
the absence of strong restraint, supply 
can be worked up to almost any extent; 
and that there is no more efficient way 
to manufacture and to develop demand 
than to crowd supply in an attractive 
form upon the possible buyer’s atten- 
tion. A thousand women may 
consort with a thousand men in the 
course of a night; or, conditions fav- 
oring, they may entertain five or ten 
times that number.” 


Sources of Supply 


As to the sources of supply there is 
practically only one—‘“the lower work- 
ing classes and mainly the unmarried 
women of those classes.” Here and 
there is a stenographer, an actress or a 
school teacher, but the abundant figures 
and quotations bear out for all Europe 
the statement made a half century ago 
by Parent-Duchatelet who “found that 
Parisian prostitutes are recruited well- 
nigh exclusively from artisan families.” 

Occupational and school records bear 
out the conclusion. ‘They are the un- 
skilled daughters of the unskilled class- 
es” and “they belong to the intellectual 
as well as to the social proletariat.” 
Strip her fine clothes from the most 
pretentious woman in Paris and you can- 
not, by speech or any other token, tell 
her from the commonest street-walker. 

Upon this showing, barely indicated 
here, Mr. Flexner bases an interesting 
argument: F 

“The fact that prostitution recruits 
itself from a single social class is itself 
fatal to the contention that the prosti- 
tute is necessarily born degenerate. For 
if prostitution involved degeneracy; 
and if vice versa, congenital degeneracy 
made straight for prostitution, a single 
milieu would not furnish practically the 
total supply. 
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and probably increases disease. 
extra-legal powers. 
sented by counsel. 


order—probably less. 


are able to inscribe. 


“The definiteness of the type is, of 
course, indisputable — characteristic 
traits, external and internal, mark the 
scarlet woman. She has a distinct gait, 
smile, leer; she is lazy, unveracious, 
pleasure-loving, easily led, fond of liq- 
uor, heedless of the future, and usually 
devoid of moral sense. Defect undoubt- 
edly accounts for certain cases, and es- 
pecially so where a psychopathic family 
strain is continuously implicated. 

“Expert scientific study of large num- 
bers of women from cach of the differ- 
ent strata of prostitution, without as 
well as within prisons, reformatories, 
hospitals and refuges is needed in order 
to clear up the question. For though 
degeneracy and native depravity may 
account for the prostitute alone or in 
connection with other facts, her con- 
duct and qualities are also otherwise 
explicable. 

“The women involved have, as we 
have learned, undeveloped intelligence 
to begin with. Riotous sex-indulgence, 
the loss of shame. alternations of des- 
‘peration and reckless abandonment, ir- 


“SCATTERED” 


No. inscribed 4 
No. houses ; prostitutes not Estimated total 
of prosti- How located No. of inmates |jying in houses umber of 
City tution of prostitution prostitutes 
Pataca: 47 Scattered 387 6,000 50,000-60,000 
Vienna -.......6 Serttered 50-60 1,630 30,00 
Hamburg ..113 On 8 780 155. Wee ae ee 
scatcered 
streets 
Budapest .. 13 Scattered 260-300 2,000 Baas st ea lel ke Ais 
Dresden ... 81 On 32 293 Few ee eae 
different 
streets 
Frankfurt .. 10 Scattered 100 (about) 188 erent edie Dies 
Cologne.... 98 Scattered 194 500 6,000 
Geneya .... 17 Scattered 86 None ere o Dials Die 
Romewdsnst. 22 Scattered 125 100 Over 5,000 
known to 
police 
Brussels ... 6 Scattered 37 145 Over 3,000 
known to 
police ~ 
Stuttgart .. 10 Scattered 22 None eran eis tales 
Bremen ... 25 One street 75 None 4 
Stockholm.. 30 On 6 98 228 Shretatretals 
scattered 
streets 


“The table above given disposes for once and all of ‘segregation’,” says Mr. 
Flexner. “Segregation in the sense of an attempt to confine the prostitutes of a 
city or even any considerable body of them to a single locality or to a few definite 
localities is not undertaken in any European city from Budapest to Glasgow.” 


More than half of Mr. Flexner’s book is given up to a 
various systems of police regulation—which exist now in only five countries and 
are rapidly dying out—and of the abolition movement against it which has. suc- 
ceeded in Great Britain and the Scandinavian countries. 

Mr. Flexner shows that regulation undoubtedly increases the volume of vice 
It demoralizes the morals police by giving them 
An arrested prostitute cannot summon witnesses or be repre- 


detailed study of the 


The abolition countries, he found, have no more prostitutes, disease or dis- 
Even where there is no reduction of street walking it be- 
comes less aggressive, respondirg to the fairer public opinion which refuses to 
call one and the same act vice for man and crime for woman, which refuses to 
give the police vnchecked power over any citizen, and which seeks to grapple with 
venereal disease in some larger and more promising way than through perfunctory 
examinations of the small percentage of women that even the best police in Europe 


Mr. Flexner found that not only reformers but physicians and the police them- 
selves are for abolition of regulation on the ground that it is a flat failure. Only 
in the abolition countries are constructive steps forward being taken. 


regular hours, disease, combine to bring 
about speedy and far-reaching demor- 
alization. Moral idiocy, covetousness, 
aversion to work, vanity, inclination to 
steal, libidinousness, may be acquired as 
well as native traits. They may be 
qualities, exaggerated even if not al- 
together bred, in the course of the 
CATEEL eee 

“However this may turn out, the peril 
of the milieu remains. It increases in 
geometric ratio with the feebleness of 
the girl, to whatever cause that feeble- 
ness be due. The reason for this may 
best be comprehended if we ask, not 
why some women fall, but why others 
go straight. 

“A certain number, undoubtedly, be- 
cause. of sheer character. ... A pro- 
portion’ for mere lack of temptation. 

. But a still larger number ... from 
the unnoticed pressure of. clan opinion 
and the imperceptible barriers with 
which they are completely surrounded. 
... The superiority in such cases is 
trained. not inherent; and not so much 
narrowly educational as widely social. 
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The whoie organization of certain strata 
of society supports those who pass their 
lives securely within it. vita 

“In many cases—we have as yet no 
way of knowing how many—the girls — 
who fall differ from those who go 
straight in lacking precisely these sup- 
ports. They are born in a stratum in 
which no strong supporting bulwark of 
opinion and habit has been developed; 
or the, bulwark, such as it is, has been 
in one way or another broken down. ~ 
The strong characters—and they are 
immensely more abundant than is usu- 
ally supposed—do without it; the weak- — 
er too often succumb. 

“Tt is a hopeful fact that decency is 
often only gradually and cunningly un- 
dermined. ... The girl has no notion 
in the first place of becoming a pros- 
titute. She begins by giving away what | 
ultimately she learns to sell.” 4 


_~ Environment Counts 


[Thus] “it appears that, as far as we 
now know, it is not so much individuals — 
as environments, that are superior. 
Danger lies where the environment puts 
up no high barrier; still more so when — 
the low barrier, and the strong tempta- 
tion, and the weak resistance coincide.” — 

For untrained girls “there is no 
quicker way of evading the immaterial - 
forces that ass’st in maintaining an ap- 
proved line of ccnduct than abrupt 
transplantation of an immature person 
into an envircnment within which no 
such forces operate on the individual 
in question. Accordingly, a heavy per- 
centage of urban prostitutes are girls 
who have left home.” Of 168 girls in 
a London rescue home, 85 were born — 
abroad. Out of 12.707 women inscribed 
in Paris, two-thirds were born outside 
the department of the Seine. - 

Further, the home may itself demor- 
alize, or it may sag from the mother’s 
absence as a wage-earner. Congestion © 
—whole families in one or two rooms; 
low standards of street life; constant 
evil example—these all figure. 

“The facts that have been adduced— 
-broken homes, bad homes, exposure— 
do not act directly as causes in the sense 
that the girls involved take to prostitu- _ 
tion “as the sparks fly upward.’ Of sev- 
eral sisters, all placed in precisely the 
same situation, cnly cne may succumb. 
Personal or anthropological forces may 
successfully defend all the others, de- 
spite their apparently identical position. 

“The environment. however, is not 
thus freed of responsibility—it is mere- 
ly freed of direct, simple or sole re- 
sponsibility. It does not cause prosti- 
tution; lut the huve proletariat is the 
reservoir from which victims can be 
readily drawn. : 

“Nor are sinele factors characteristic — 
of the proletariat causally responsible; 
but the phenomenen attaches itself to 
a chain of factors belenging in their 
totality to this milieu alone. Bad fath- 
ers. loose mothers. alcoholism, poor as- 
sociations, physical defects occur spo- 
radically in everv social stratum; but 
all _tovether, combined with defective — 
education and the resulting low eco- 
nomic capacity, ahserce of oversight and 
restraint, rampant desires and meager 


‘Social Agencies 


satisfactions occur ay in the proletar- 
iat.” 

Of the part played by economic pres- 
sure Mr. Flexner writes: “The prepon- 
| derance of servants suggests the proper 
interpretation, for the servant does not 
lack food or shelter and her services are 
everywhere in demand. .... Undevel- 
oped moral character; early and care- 
less infringement of the sex function; 
‘drudgery, on the one hand; unsatisfied 
‘and uncontrolled cravings on the other 
—these are partly social-economic in 
their origin and scope. 

“Tt happens all too often that girls 
born to pull canal boats, and with edu- 
cation and intelligence hardly above 
their lot, possess some little fancy or 
love of pleasure or taste in dress, with- 
out the strenzth of will or ideals to 
content themselves with an existence of 
mere endurance in a world full of en- 
joyment. 
sex function in order to obtain the sat- 
isfaction not otherwis« accessible, or to 
escape difficulties and drudgeries from 
which they can contrive no other exit. 

“Prostitution is thus of economic 
origin and significance in so far as the 
region of economic pressure is mainly 
the region from which the prostitute 
comes. Whether or not the family lives 
in this region is primarily a question of 
the father’s income.” 

Other economic factors can be traced. 
Prostitution fluctuates with seasonal 
and casual labor. Certain employ- 
ments practically force it as a means 
of supplemental income—for instance, 
waitresses in low. grade restaurants. 
Those whose wages suffice only when 
they live at home, partially supported 
by others, face dangerous temptations. 
“Immorality. may, by low or irregular 
wages, be almost woven into the very 
‘tissue of their lives.” 


_ Daughters of the Poor 


In spite of all, the recruiting of pros- 
titutes from this single social stratum— 
the debauchine of the workingman’s 
young daughters—is accomplished ‘“‘with 
all sorts and degrees of difficulty. ~ 

“Sometimes demoralization has set in 
so early, or there has been so little de- 
velopment of intelligence or character, 
that the girl is herself from the start 
not only willing, but the main insti- 
gator. In other cases, with intelligence 
too undeveloped and character too un- 
formed to ure her away from tempta- 
tion, a vague but profound instinct holds 
her back until her dumb resistance has 
been overcome by higher inducements 
or weakened by alcohol, pretended af- 
fection or interest. 

“Despite this dark picture, however, 


“most girls do resist like a stone wall. Of 


all those marked at any time by a given 
characteristic, the numher engaged in 
prostitution is rarelv high.” 

_ All discussions of prostitution, how- 
ever, soon raise the question, what is 
to be done about it? To this, Mr. Flex- 
ner devotes h's concluding chapter, The 
Outcome of Furopean Experience. The 
Chicago Vice Report recommended re- 
pressive measures—‘‘constant and nersis- 
tent repression of prostitution” the im- 
‘mediate method. absolute annihilation 
the ultimate ideal. Opposed to this root 


— 


They end by exploiting the’ 


and branch attitude are those who con- 
clude that society must sit with folded 
hands -because prostitution has existed 
from time out of mind and will, so they 
argue, persist forever. 

Without any desire to effect a com- 
promise between these two extremes, 
Mr. Flexner points out precisely how 
far repression is, in his judgment, a 
feasible method, and what are its limi- 
tations. As against those who regard 
the situation helplessly, he argues that 
prostitution is a modifiable phenomenon 
and shows where and how it has been 
modified. So complex a phenomenon 
has got to be met by methods as varied 
as the phenomenon is complicated. 

“In so far as prostitution is the out- 
come of ignorance, laws and police are 
powerless; only knowledge will aid. In 


so far as prostitution is the outcome of 
personal defect, 


laws and police are 


VICE, NOT CRIME 


The general European attitude 
may be summed up as follows: 

The two participants in cvery 
immoral act are more and more 
coming to be viewed as of equal 
responsibility. Their conduct is, 
as between themselves and them- 
selves alone, vicious and not crim- 
inal. It becomes criminal the mo- 
ment it becomes open, involving 
annoyance to others. In still 
higher degree docs criminality at- 
tach to any third party who profits 
by promoting, stimulating, or 
countenancing the immorality of 
others. 

The change of opinion from the 
crime concept to the vice concept 
of prostitution accompanics and 
denotes not less, but greater public 
concern on the subject. For it 
betokens a critical and discrimi- 
nating study of the problem—a 
reduction of its vast total into 
constituent elements, cach to be 
met by its own appropriate pro- 
cedure. 


powerless; only the intelligent guardian- 


ship of the state will avail. In so far 
as prostitution is the outcome of natural 
impulses denied a legitimate expression, 
only a rationalized social life will really 
forestall it. In so far as prostitution is 
due to alcohol, to illegitimacy, to broken 
homes, to bad homes, to low wages, to 
wretched industrial conditions—to any 
or all of the particular phenomena re- 
specting which the modern conscience 
is becoming sensitive—only a transfor- 
mation wrought by education, religion, 
science, sanitation, enlightened and far- 
reaching statesmanship can effect a 
cure. 

“Our attitude towards prostitution, in 
so far as these factors are concerned, 
cannot embody itself in a special rem- 
edial or repressive policy apart from 
our attitude as respects the residues at 
the social bottom. Civilization has 
stripped for a life and death wrestle 
with tuberculosis, alcohol and other 
plagues. It is on the verge of a similar 
struggle with the crasser forms of com- 
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mercialized vice. Sooner or later, it 
must fling down the gauntlet to the 
whole horrible thing. ‘hat will be the 
real contest—a contest that will tax the 
courage, the self-denial, the faith, the 
resources of humanity to their utter- 
most.” 


ROGRESS OF THE SOCIAL CEN- 
TER MOVEMENT 


How stow ry the use of public 
school buildings as social centers grows 
is shown strikingly in a recent Sage 
Foundation pamphlet. In all the United 
States, including Wisconsin and Ed- 
ward J. Ward, only 529 school houses 
are used for polling places during elec- 
tion. 

Yet the so-called “political” uses of 
schoolhouses are coming to be the test 
of full community use of the commun- 
ity’s house. In many a school where 
debates and musicales are welcomed, a 
group of men may not get down to 
grips with their tax rate or street-clean- 
ing if they foregather as Republicans or 
Democrats. 

Some entertaining situations have 
bobbed up to. plague uneasy school 
boards. One was placed in the delicate 
position of refusing its high school 
auditorium for a lecture on juvenile 
courts by Judge Lindsey, because he 
was booked by the Progressives. A 
group of woman suffragists—ruled out, 
to their great delight, as a political or- 
ganization—found that they could dis- 
solve in their chairs as an equal fran- 
chise league, crystallize into a woman’s 
club, of which they were all members, 
and proceed with their program on 
commission government. 

But there have been substantial gains. 
The number of cities employing paid 
workers has increased the past year 
from 44 to 71, the cities in which the 
Board of Education provides heat, light 
and janitor service from 72 to 126, and 
the expenditures for social center uses 
from $139.535 to $324.575. Increase in 
number of cities has not kept pace with 
increase in expenditures, which Clarence 
Arthur Perry, writer of the pamphlet, 
interprets as meaning that the social 
center grows faster at home, once it 
has a start, than it spreads to new lo- 
calities—“its actual results are more ef- 
fective in getting public support than 
the words of its most enthusiastic cham- 
pions.” 


BLIND AGENTS FOR BLIND 


The New York State Commission for 
the Blind, which organized definitely 
for work in the fall, has secured Clar- 
ence M. Abbott, formerly of the New 
York-New Jersey Committee of the 
North American Civic League for Im- 
migrants, as its secretarv. Offices of 
the commission are at 105 West Fortieth 
street. New York citv. 

A blind or partially-sighted woman 
will be emploved as home teacher, and 
a blind or partially-sighted man as field 
agent. The home teacher will prob- 
ably begin her work in Albany in con- 
nection with the Albany Association of 
the Blind. which has been named as a 
bureau of information and industrial 
aid of the commission. 


Edit@ene 


EGREGATION does not segregate, regulation 
does not regulate—the whole European po- 
lice system for controlling the social evil is a fail- 
ure. It does not decrease disease, it does increase 
vice. So obvious is its failure that the nations of 
western Europe are engaged in an abolition move- 
ment—not to abolish vice but to abolish réglemen- 
tation. The brothel is passing, a failing business. 
Modern scientific tests show the futility of ‘‘med- 
ical examination.’’ The recruiting of prostitutes 
presses hardest on the daughters of the working- 
man, The economic cause is not so much low 
wages for girls as low wages for fathers—lack 
of money to make the home go. Demand is 
whipped up, supply stimulated, to an amount far 
in excess of what might be. called normal. 
—That, in a paragraph, is the vice situation in 
Europe today as Abraham Flexner found it [see 
page 471]. 


And the way out? That will be a long story. 


EK are at least beginning to understand the 

thing. By and large, it is a business—- 
eonducted for gain, exploited and advertised— 
more than it is a question of women’s morals. 
Most of the recruits are girls in their teens, daugh- 
ters of the poor, as George Kibbe Turner called 
them. Many leave the ranks to return to respect- 
able occupations. Less and less must a boy in 
school or college or army prove his manhood 
by his fall. 


Public sentiment can increase or decrease pros- 
titution in the view of this student of national 
policies toward it. For example, the United States 
has been almost wholly closed to international 
white slavery, while the indifferent countries of 
South America and South Africa continue to be 
open markets. Apply that procedure to one city 
after another city, to one section of a big city 
after another section, keep it out of public recrea- 
tion, divorce it from alcohol, protect girls, teach 
boys, punish the man or woman who profits from 
prostitution, bear down on the man who patron- 
izes it—in these ways progress lies. 

‘*Civilization,’’ says Mr. Flexner, ‘‘has stripped 
for a life and death wrestle with tuberculosis, al- 
cohol and other plagues. It is on the verge of a 
similar struggle with the crasser forms of corn- 
mercialized vice. It will tax the courage, the self- 
denial, the faith, the resources of humanity to 
their uttermost.”’ 
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HE public health service should not be a 

medical monopoly. Preventive medicine is 
a field in which professional men other than physi- 
cians are needed—Pasteur, as it happens, was a 
chemist and never had medical training. The 
great advances in sanitary science which the last 
twenty years have seen would never have been 
made by physicians alone without the help of the 
engineer, the bacteriologist, the chemist, the dem- 
ographer and the sociologist. Therefore, a state 
which delivers the entire control of public health 
work into the hands of physicians is a state which 
has failed to acquaint itself with modern progress 
in sanitary science. 

—These are contentions made by Morris 
Knowles in a paper published in the American 
Journal of Public Health. He tells us that no less 
than fifteen states require that all members of the 
State Board of Health be physicians with the ex- 
ception of some ex-officio members. The most sig- 
nal instance of such a medical monopoly is to be 
seen in the constitution of the Alabama State 
Board of Health which is simply the Alabama ~™ 
State Medical Association. The State Committee 
of Public Health consists of the board of censors 
of the medical association; the state health officer 
is elected by the association and must be one of a 
self-perpetuating body, the college of counsellers; 
the county boards of health are the county medi- 
cal associations, and so on, In other words, all 
control of the medical practice of the state, as 
well as the control of public health, is given into 
the hands of the profession itself. The result of 


- sucha system is likely to be narrowness of scope, 


emphasis on cure rather than on prevention, lack 
of strict enforcement of the laws requiring quar- 
antine, notification and placarding of communi- 
cable diseases, poor vital statistics and lack of 
initiative in the broad field of sanitation. 


se contrast to this system Mr. Knowles quotes 
the recommendations of the Massachusetts 
State Sanitary Commission which, as much as 
sixty years ago, advised that the board of health 
consist of ‘two physicians, one counsellor at law, 
one chemist, one ‘‘natural philosopher,’’ one civil 
engineer and two persons of other professions or 
occupations. In explaining the inclusion of non- 
medical men, the commission quoted Dr. Ducha- 
telet, a member of the Council of Health in Paris, 
who spoke with delightful frankness of the sho 
comings of physicians as follows: ‘| 
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“Tt is generally thought in the world that 
the medical knowledge acquired in the schools 
is all that is necessary to become a useful 
-_ member of the Council of Health. The great- 

er part of medical men themselves share this 
opinion; and, on the strength of some pre- 
cepts which they have collected from books 
on health and professions, they think them- 
selves sufficiently instructed to decide on the 
instant the gravest questions, which can only 
be resolved by special studies. To be 
really useful in the council, it is necessary 
to have an extended knowledge of natural 
philosophy; to know with exactness the ac- 
tion which trades may have on the health of 
those who exercise them, and the much more 
important action of manufactories of every 
species on men congregated in towns, on ani- 
mals, and on plants.’’ 


The social worker who has raged in secret over 
fe arrogance of some physicians upon questions 

public health of which they were profoundly 
gnorant will relish this plain speaking from with- 
n the profession itself and from a kindred pro- 
ession. They will agree with Mr. Knowles in 
lis special approval of the public health service 
wf Massachusetts, New York, Ohio and Pennsyl- 
fania where great freedom of appointment is al- 
owed by the law and where the practice has been 
\dopted of putting competent engineers in charge 
of part of the service. 


: POLICE 


F you have ever been a police reporter on a 
newspaper you know how soddenly indiffer- 
mt to new ideas are many members of ‘‘the 
orce.’?. You can call to mind typical ‘‘coppers,’’ 
ong-armed, florid-faced, loving an air of mys- 
y, ostentatiously hiding the dark processes ‘by 
ich criminals are caught and society saved, You 
member how carefully you phrased each ques- 
put to a policeman, because you knew that his 
ight lay in making you appear ridiculous and 
self wise. Your ears still tingle with that 
ish he repent half-incredulous bark with 
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ch he repeated your inquiries, his tone saying 
inly, ‘‘ Well, you are a green one, aren’t you!’’ 
ut turn from that picture to another. 

| Thirty-two uniformed policemen are listening 
Oaspeech. In the audience sit eight or ten heads 
‘f city departments. The chief of police has ar- 
‘anged for the meeting because he has been at- 
ending all the sessions of the state conference of 
arities and wants to secure some of the benefits 
> his men. 

‘The speaker is talking about the policeman of 
he future. He asks his hearers to throw their 
maginations forward to the day when the last 
ig that will come into our minds about police- 
will be the arresting of criminals. He de- 
ibes the ideal policeman as the officer with 


That kind of service carried into all phases of 
the policeman’s life will some day, declares the 
speaker, be the real work of the force. At that 
remark the audience pricks up. The best traffic 
policeman, he goes on, is the one who can handle 
a busy corner with the fewest accidents and least 
delay. The best copper on a beat will be not the 
one who makes the most arrests, but the one who 
makes the fewest because his beat shows the least 
crime. The best all-round policeman will be the 
one who most effectively serves as guide and men- 
tor to his people, forestalling and preventing trou- 
ble instead of apprehending those who make it. 

The assertion that the best policeman will be 
the one with the fewest arrests is greeted with 
applause. The speaker points out one way in 
which the policeman can be a trouble-saver in- 
stead of a trouble-maker. In most of our cities 
the insane are clapped into jail just like any dis- 
turber of the peace. But that is done through 
ignorance. Insanity is a disease and insane peo- 
ple ought to be treated with kindliness and put 
into hospitals instead of jails. 

In his treatment of children, also, the policeman 
must get over regarding them as naturally bad, 
says the speaker. As he pursues this point, de- 
elaring that some day kids will run to a cop just 
as instinctively as they now run from him, one 
seasoned bluecoat in front, his eyes dancing and 
the words bursting from his lips, cries out, ‘‘Some 
of ’em do now, sir.’’ 

Other things happen to show that the bluecoats 
are getting a new vision, but enough has been set 
down to prove that your notions formed when you 
were a police reporter will have to be revised. The 
speaker was Alexander Johnson and the place the 
municipal court room of Newport News, Va. The 
chief of police is described as the best that the 
town ever had. 


WORLD AMBASSADOR FROM THE 
COURT OF GOOD WILL 


ANNA GARLIN SPENCER 


HAT to do with ex-presidents of the 
United States has long been a puzzle. Mr. 
Taft is offering one dignified and useful so- 
lution. The problem of how best to utilize ex-pres- 
idents of colleges has not pressed so heavily, but 
occasionally social thrift has demanded a more 
extended use of their abilities and experience. 
Today that demand is meeting ample response. 
From the great university on the Pacific Coast, 
David Starr Jordan steps into vital fields of post- 
academic service in teaching the people higher 
lessons of human conservation and race culture 
And Charles W. Eliot turns from his national 
leadership in education in old Harvard on the 
Atlantic Coast, to an international ambassador- 
ship as the representative of the Division of In- 
tercourse and Education of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. 
The report! of Dr. Eliot’s trip around the 


*Carnegie Foundation for International Peace. Division of 
Intercourse and Fducation. Some Roads Towards Peace; A 
Report to the Trustees of the Endowment on Observations Made 
in China and Japan in 1912 by Charles W. Eliot. 2 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C 
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world, with its special study of China and Japan, 
a recital of strenuous work and travel covering 
about nine months which few young men could 
equal, is just published by the endowment. Dr. 
Eliot entitles his report Some Roads to Peace; 
and enlightened states might well accept this sug- 
gestive document by a private citizen represent- 
ing a volunteer agency, as a guide toward higher 
forms of international relationship. 

The ‘‘causes for war’’ are outlined as chang- 
ing from dynastic, religious, and racial motives 
to those of modern economic and social signifi- 
cance. Oppression of weaker peoples by stronger 
in the interest of securing ‘‘spheres of influence’’ 
for commerce; ignorance of Oriental ways by 
Occidental nations, leading to stupid unkindness; 
national dislikes fanned to flame by incursions 
of large masses of alien immigrants; the fear of 
invasion by foreign armies; and ‘‘the fear lest 
supplies of food and raw material which come to 
a country over seas should be cut off.’’ 

The last cause of war, Dr. Eliot reminds us, 
could be entirely removed by the acceptance by 
a half-dozen strong nations of the doctrine that 
private property should be exempt from capture 
at sea, as it is already secured against seizure 
without compensation on land. The fear of in- 
vasion is to be overcome by ‘‘the progress of 
international law’’ and arbitral courts of inter- 
national justice. The fear of foreign immigra- 
tion must be lessened by social and intellectual 
interchange between representatives of the 
best of various nations. The quarrels due to 
selfish expansion of commerce and the crowd- 
ing of one nation against another and of both 
against some ‘‘backward’’ one chosen for ex- 
ploitation, must be prevented by neutralization 
of tracts of common territory and just regard for 
each country’s autonomy. 


HE Roads to Peace, indicated by the report; 

are first surveyed along the social area 

of The Superintendence of Eastern Peoples by 
Western Powers. Here are shown the evil ef- 
fects of requiring the ‘‘controlled peoples to 
pay the costs of governing them’’ and. of ‘‘lim- 
iting expenditure for promoting the welfare 
of any such people to that proportion of pub- 
lic revenue derived from them’’ which can, in 
the judgment of the conquering nations, be 
spared from the support of army, navy, gov- 
ernment service and all the expenses thought 
necessary by these alien governors to support 
their own power of superintendence. Dr. Eliot de- 
elares that ‘‘the civilizing processes which dimin- 
ish the burdens of ignorance and misery and 
make for order, comfort, and peace are,’’ under 
this system of taxation, ‘‘introduced and carried 
forward in Eastern countries with a slowness 
which astonishes and mortifies a fresh impartial 
observer from the West.’’ The fundamental ob- 
ject of every form of European occupation. in the 
East is now, as it has always been, economic gain 
for Europe; but Dr. Eliot believes that the opin- 
ion is beginning to prevail that this object can be 
best accomplished by increasing the intelligence, 
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skill, economic wants and power, and educational 
edvance of the natives. 


These ends of race eleyation of superintended 
peoples Dr. Ehot opposes as the true ‘* White 
Man’s Burden’’ in contrast to Kipling’s ‘‘taming 
of sullen peoples’’ by processes which leave them 
still more sullen or stir them to frenzy and re- 
volt. These ends of race elevation are to be ac 
complished specifically by education, elementary 
and advanced, including trade and ‘agricultural 
teaching; preventive medicine and effective pub- 
lic health organization; legislative control of in- 
dustrial migrations in the ‘interest both of better 
labor and of better protected laborers; more just 
and efficient tax-systems; full liberty of associa- 
tion for all socially helpful objects;.better adain- 
istration of justice in courts; and ‘effective reg- 
ulation concerning opium, alcohol, gambling, and 
prostitution.’’ These points are treated in a 
luminous and complete manner by Dr. Elot and 
his conclusions are convincing. ‘To make this 
newer and more social impulse operative in the 
relationship of Hast and West, Dr. Eliot recom- 
mends the employment by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace of ‘‘a competent 
scholar’’ to procure material on and prepare @ 
comparative statement of ‘‘existing laws and 
practice in the European dependencies in the 
East.’’ 


It is to be hoped that such a picturesque exten- 
sion of the survey idea may soon be realized! — 


URNING to the conditions in China and 
Japan the report gives us the interesting 
reaction of a most acute and broad-minded ob- 
server upon the revolutionary period in China. 
Dr, Eliot arrived at Hong Kong in March, 1912, 
and witnessed many of the most vital movements. 
connected with the reorganization of the govern- 
ment of that country. He pays high tribute along 
with many other travelers, to the physical and 
moral qualities of the Chinese, ‘‘their laborious- 
ness, industry, patience, and cheerfulness.’’ Their 
‘‘tough’’ physical quality, however, is subject to 
ravages from all manner of diseases, from their 
lack of knowledge of scientific medicine and sur- 
gical skill. The contribution to better ideas and 
methods in the medical field made by the eastern 
missionaries has been helpful but insufficient. The 
Chinese students educated in Europe, America, 
and Japan, who are credited with starting and di- 
recting the revolution, have carried into the 
idealism of their country the ‘‘conception that 
modern governments exist to promote the welfare 
of the entire people, and are judged solely by the 
measure of their success in that work.”’ 


To extend and make more effective that leader- 
ship of the western-trained students of China, 
Dr. Eliot recommends that the Carnegie Peace 
Foundation do three things for China. 


First, provide traveling fellowships for grad- 
uates of Chinese institutions, each available for 
professional study anywhere in the United States 
for a period not exceeding four years. 


io 
| 
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Second, to establish at Tientsin a hospital for 
Chinese patients officered by American pliysicians 
and surgeons, and having attached a training- 
school for nurses, out-patient departments, and 
all the up-to-date accessories of hospital philan- 
thropy. 

_ Third, to establish an American Free Library 
at Peking, with free reading room and all the 
modern aids to the dissemination of modern 
knowledge. 


EN view of the difficulties of the new Chinese 

government in regard to securing needed 
loans of money for public improvements and also 
of securing the required service of able and disin- 
terested foreign experts to initiate these public 
improvements, Dr. Eliot also made the sugges- 
tion to Chinese officials that the trustees of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
should sefve as intermediaries and advisers in re- 
gard to both these necessities. 

In Japan Dr. Eliot met a warm welcome and 
his statement of the situation there confirms 
other competent observers in the opinion that any 
talk of war between the United States and Japan 
is ‘‘unreasonable, fantastic, and foolish—the 
product of a morbid and timorous imagination.”’ 
Among the aids to Japan in the interest of frater- 
nal relationship which Dr. Eliot recommends to 
the endowment are the establishment at Tokyo of 
a hospital for foreign residents, and a free library 
on the basis suggested for China. Also Dr. Eliot 
suggests that in view of the ‘‘present unhappy 
division of families’’ in the case of foreign resi- 
dents having permanent interests in Japan, a 
‘thoroughly good secondary school’’ be estab- 
lished at Tokyo, taught by American, English, 
German and French teachers, serving both board- 
ing and day pupils, so that such foreign parents 
ean both remain in Japan and have their chil- 
dren properly fitted for colleges in Europe and 
America. Dr. Eliot seems not to share the terror 
of the ‘‘yellow peril’? in immigration. The 
Japanese are already known to be a ‘‘homing,”’ 
not a ‘‘colonizing’’ people; and to number in all 
less than one-half the population of the United 
States. Moreover, the Japanese statesmen are 
not in favor of extensive migrations of their peo- 
ple to other lands, while the Japanese economists 
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desire rather the investment of foreign capital in 
Japan than the spreading of Japanese capital in 
other countries. 

In regard to China Dr. Eliot reminds us that 
the country has as yet no authentic count of its 
population, the present government not ‘‘knowing 
within one hundred million on either side of four 
hundred million’? what the proposed new census 
will show. He alludes also to the fact that ‘‘China 
has developed within the last twenty-five years 
among the educated classes an intense feeling of 
nationality.’’ This sentiment the revolution has 
extended into a ‘‘widespread patriotism.’’ ‘‘The 
Chinese deserve to be free,’’ says Dr. Eliot, ‘‘be- 
cause they are industrious, frugal, fecund, endur- 
ing and honest,’’ and if they are free and have a 
stable government, given right education and 
efficient economic power, they will be more than 
contented at home. In the factory system of Japan 
the American college president sees not only a 
degradation of native art, but a menace to the life 
and health of the nation; and the need for. ad- 
vanced labor legislation is already recognized in 
that country. He refers often to the teaching of 
the Hast—‘‘that the pure race is best’’—and has 
returned to the West it would seem with a more 
positive warning against race-mixing than most 
scientists would echo. He does, however, refer to 
the fact that the mixing of the Chinese and native 
Hawaiian shows ‘‘some excellent specimens of the 
race’’; a fact emphasized by the fine blend pro- 
duced in the South Sea Islands by the marriage 
of Chinese men to the gentle, brown-skinned 
women of the type Stevenson extolled. 

The lesson most profound and vital of Dr. 
Eliot’s report is, however, to respect the purity 
of race, and the autonomy of social structure, and 
the native patriotism and liberty-loving instincts 
of all the peoples of the earth. And when ‘East 
meets West,’’ let it be for the most advanced na- 
tion to give freely of its best, that the relationship 
may be of good and for good, in a peace founded 
upon justice. 


URELY for the United States to be able to 
N send such an ambassador to represent its 
highest life to the Orient is a great gift to the 
world, and the agency which sent Dr. Eliot can be 
fitly called a Court of Good Will. 


TO THE BLIND WORKERS FOR THE BLIND 


) 
: RAVE pioneers, undaunted by the dark, 
You kindle watch fires on the heights afar! 
Firm is your faith that through the inward spark 
_ Unseeing eyes shall seek and find life’s star. 


Brave weavers, who in darkness at the loom, 

_ With patient fingers, quick, unerring thought, 
ly golden threads into the pattern’s gloom— 
Good are your works, though sealed eyes know 
: them not! 


M. Rarnsrorp Hatnes 


O sighted ones, what scales obscure your eyes, 
That in your jostling day you hardly see 

These golden patterns costly beyond price, 
Woven by your blind sisters silently? 


What is it they are weaving in their need? 
Heroic battles waged in fateful night; 

From out affliction’s crucible a creed; 
From out of darkness everlasting light. 


‘‘Tet there be light,’’ God said, and there was day. 
And as the spirit listeth it shall blow; 

The world’s erude panoplies shall fade away, 
But vision of the soul all men shall know. 
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GOALS 


To tHe Eprror: If J hadn’t already 
renewed my subscription to THe Sur- 
vey for 1914, I surely would have done 
so after that Christmas number (De- 
cember 27). It, alone, is worth the 
subscription price many times over. 
The symposium on goals is wonderful. 

S. Louise Pattison. 

East Cleveland, O. 


To tHE Eprror: I wish to send New 
Year’s greetings and best wishes for 
1914. 

Tue Survey of December 27 must 
be a great inspiration to all those who 
are interested in the world’s welfare. 
Instead of Tammany and the last para- 
graph in City Government by Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff particularly appealed 
to me. In reading of the various 
“goals’ which we are to reach, how- 
ever, I was surely surprised that in all 
those papers not one word was said 
about the great anti-alcohol move- 
ment. It is so closely connected with 
all study of tuberculosis, poverty, crime 
and recreation, that I felt I must find 
mention of it somewhere. 

I know Tue Survey is interested in 
this “Doctors’ Movement,” as I have 
seen the poster on its front page and 
its editorials. 


JosrPpHINE R. HarrtncrTon. 
Boston.’ 


To tHe Eprror: Of course I was 
deeply interested in Goals for the New 
Year, all the more because you let me 
tell about my own simple little goal. I 
read every item. (I really did). Many 
of them are fine, some are inspiring. 

But I keenly missed one goal that 
looks among the most desirable to me. 
Why did you not find some one to write 
on remedying congestion ? 

We talk quite eloquently, at least 
some of us do, about “constructive ef- 
forts,” and pretend to be tired to death 
of mere palliation. Yet of the four 
prophets, who wrote on City Planning, 
City Government, Civic Improvement, 
and Housing, not one hinted anything 
about the one constructive thing that 
should be done first because it would 
make easier all they want to do. 

What’s the use of the planning and 
making beautiful of cities, that will 
cost the taxpayers millions, and then 
letting the real estate speculator, who 
owns, or secures an option on, the prop- 
erty adjoining the improvements (see 
G. W. Plunkett) grab a profit equal to 
what the beautification has cost the 
city? 

How can we be enthusiastic about so- 
cializing the city’s activities and spir- 
itualizing our methods while the absen- 
tee landlord capitalizes every civic bene- 


fit, even our spiritualization or its ef- 
fects? 

It is interesting to see “how the 
shrewd and economical Frenchman man- 
ages, through planning, to get double or 
quadruple value out of a bridge,” etc. 
lt would be quite as interesting to see 
how the efficient and just German gets 
value for the city and for every inhab- 


itant of it, out of public improvements, 


instead -of letting them inflate already 
swollen fortunes. 

And how can we 
houses, and none but good houses, 
when we penalize every man who 
tears down a rookery and builds a 
house fit for white folks, by raising his 
taxes not only on the new building but 
on the heightened ground value; and at 
the same time allow his neighbor who 
owns a shack or a vacant lot to be en- 
riched by every drop of sweat that falls 
from the other fellow’s brow? 

“Ye pay tithes of mint, anise and 
cummin and have omitted the weightier 
matters of the law, these ought 
ye to have done and not to leave the 
other undone.” 


insist on good 


ALEXANDER JOHNSON, 
Vineland, N. J. 


LOST IN THE HOUSE OF BISHOPS 


To tur Epitor: I notice in THE Sur- 
vey for November 29, that you have 
fallen into the same mistake as did the 
Outlook in reporting the doings of the 
general convention of. the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, lately held in New 
York. On page 219 you say: “After 
years of hesitation, it voted to affiliate 
with the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. It also 
ordered its board of missions to co- 
operate with similar organizations in 
other churches.” 

Alas, you are greatly mistaken. Such 
resolutions were passed in the clerical 
and lay house of deputies only to be de- 
feated and lost in the house of bishops. 
That house sits in secret session, “with 
tightly closed doors, thus doing what, so 
far as I know, no other legislative body 
attempts to do. 

Were the debates of the house of 
bishops open as they should be to the 
public, open at least to the members of 
the church they represent, I much doubt 
whether that house would so persistent- 


ly in the future, as it has in the past, 


block the path of reform. 

Why, ch why, cry to the world that 
we are seeking a basis of unity with all 
who love and obey the Lord Jesus, if 
we refuse to meet with them in common 
effort ? 

Why attempt to create a new plat- 
form of “faith and order” on which all 
Christian men can stand, when mean- 
while the bishops of our church do all 
that in them lies to prevent our praving 


_rangement” 


and working with the multitude of} 
Christians outside our small church? 
W. S. RAtNsrorp. — 

Ridgefield, Conn. ‘ 
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CIVIC FEDERATION REPORT 


To tHE Eprror:—I read with gre 
interest the article by W. R. Willcox i 
your issue of November 15. Wel 
previously read the report of the Wel} 
fare Committee of the National Civic 
Federation on working conditions in 
New York Stores, dated July 15, 1913) 
I feel moved to make some Aiea 
I believe it pertinent to state in 


‘prefatory way that for several years | 


was connected with the University Set: 
tlement of this city, that I have workec 
for three and one-half years in one of 
the stores “investigated” by the wel 
fare committee, and that I was and ani 
greatly interested in social welfare im 
department stores. 

The “report” of the National Civie| 
Federation is no report at all: it is aj 
masterpiece of flimflam. Even the unin: 
formed cannot read that document with,} 
out feeling aroused at the extravagant 
flattery of employers, by lengthy recitals 
of trivial matters and by the obscure 
and anonymous mention of gross abuses 
that should call forth drastic criticisms) 

Heretofore we were under the im 
pression that department store employes 
—like other human _beings—have the 
right to expect to be furnished air, light; 
drinking water, and toilet facilities) 
We didn’t know that the furnishing of 
these commonplace essentials by any 
employer deserved to be made the basis 
for such literary rhapsodies as are in- 
dulged in by Mr. Willcox’s committee’ 

That this committee goes into sstallel 


re. 


over the fact that one store has installe 
individual marble washbowls; that in 
another store the lunch room is “deco! 
rated with dainty cream paper”; or that 
another has “an unusually capable 
woman in charge of the lunch room” 
or that another has “an ingenious ar- 
for the accommodation of 
the Merry Widow hats in the lockers. 
or that another “hastened to comply| 
with the suggestion for fresh tissue 
paper”; may be passed over with the 
laugh they deserve, Positive misstate-| 
ment of fact, however, is another 
matter. | 
Reviewing that part of the “report” 
which deals with Bldomingdale Broth- 
ers, I find that “Bloomingdale Brothers 
have an ideal plan whereby the common 
approach to the arrangements for mer 
and women in the basement will be 
eliminated.” According to Mr. Willcox, 
his investigation started in January. 
1911, and lasted until January, 1912, se 
that two years have passed since the en 
of that investigation, and the “idea; 
plan” is apparently still being contem 
plated. It has not been put into effect 
Further on, the “report” states thai! 
the same firm has “made arrangement 
with their optician to examine the eyes} 
of the employes, free of charge, glasses 
to be furnished at low prices.” The 
fact is that the optical department of} 
fers free examination to all customers 
It allows a 10 per cent discount, of 
glasses. purchased, to teachers, city em 
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and store employes. It is an 
tage to this firm, as it is to all de- 
nent stores, to give its employes a 
te on merchandise purchased. 
Bloomingdale Brothers,” the “re- 
’ says, “have a novel feature in the 
ngement with a dentist in the build- 
‘to give employes half rates.” This 
ntrue. Employes get only a dis- 
t of 15 per cent and a sign on the 
employes’ floor distinctly states that. 
Another statement, while true, is de- 
berately misleading. This is where the 
report” refers to the fact that this 
e store “permits employes to open 
unts in their bauking department, 
initial deposit being as low as one 
lollar.”’ This statement is calculated to 
reate the impression that this is a spe- 
ial inducement made to employes and 
classified with social welfare. The 
this that it is purely a matter of 
iness. A stranger, too, can open a 
ings account with one dollar in their 
king department. 
The committee is again in error when 
eclares that “at Bloomingdale Broth- 
all employes are paid for over-time 
Christmas or any other season.” 
Packers and drivers do not get. paid 
-over-time. 
' The “report” is replete with other 
tements which although untrue are 
ridiculous that nothing would be 
ained by exposing them. 

4 S. Nicort ScHWARTZ. 
~ New York. 


[This letter was referred to Bloom- 
ngdale Brothers, and replies were for- 
arded from the optician, the dentist, 
nd the superintendent of the store. 
They substantiated several of Mr. 
Schwartz’s points, and gave this sup- 
ementary information. The optician 
tates that employes requiring special 
enses have always received them at 
Jower rate than that granted to out- 
ide customers, with a 10 per cent re- 
uction in addition, The dentist states 
hat the rate he quotes..to employes 
s lower than that charged outside cus- 
omers and a 15 per cent reduction is 
ved on this rate, making an aver- 
ge reduction of nearly 50 per cent. 
‘The savings department, says the 
uperintendent, “was originally started 
or the benefit of employes. As was 
foreseen, with passing years the num- 
er of ex-employes who retained bank 
ss-hooks became so great” that event- 
it was decided “to admit the gen- 
1 public.” 

During the recent holiday season a 
otice was posted, announcing the 


ye open and stating that overtime would 
e paid to all employes.—Ep.] 


THE UNITARIAN CONVENTION 

To rue Eprror:—To form a just es- 
nate of the General Unitarian Con- 
erence. your readers should supplement 
he report of the Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes, in THe Survey November 29 
vith the impressions of someone whose 
udgment is more catholic, someone, for 
stance, who would credit to the con- 
ce Mr. Holmes’s splendid address 
‘the reception accorded to it, 
f the conference and not apart 


venings during which the store would _ 


from it. If, as is inevitable in any large 
body, some persons thought their own 
subject, or point of view, of an im- 
portance that would pull vision askew, 
Mr. Holmes, in his report, shows that 


_he himself is not entirely free from an 


astigmatism. In the Christian Register 
of October 16, an editorial summary 
gives quite a different impression; and 
if we are to do social justice to a de- 
nomination full of the spirit, and with 
a noble record, of social service, we 
must look to its good works, and to sym- 
pathetic interpretation of its aims, for 
wisdom regarding-its trend, always bear- 
ing in mind that the Unitarian denomina- 
tion is temperamentally disinclined to 
formulate any sort of a creed on any 
subject whatever. Joun W. Day. 

[Church of the Messiah. ] 

St. Louis. 


To tHE Epiror: In a characteristic 
article on Social Service and Individ- 
ualism Tugging at Unitarians in Tue 
Survey of November 29, John Haynes 
Holmes concludes with the declaration 
that “Unitarianism has a future only as 
it listens to and follows its progressive 
wing.” No one could apparently take 
exception to this somewhat trite state- 
ment which is applicable to anything 
and everything as well as to Unitarian- 
ism.. There is, however, a distinction to 
be made as to what is “progressive.” 

Mr. Holmes naturally assumes that 
progressiveness for what he represents 
and calls “the little group of radicals.” 
“Only,” he announces with finality, 
“when prodded and shamed by the little 
group of radicals will they (Unitarian 
ministers) take a position in any way 
even fairly resembling progress.” That 
is to say, “progress,” from Mr. Holmes’s 
standpoint. 

Unitarianism has been sentenced to 
death so many times, from both with- 
out and within, that Mr. Holmes fright- 
ens no one unless it be “the little group 
of radicals,” whatever “radicals” may 
mean. 

But some of us are inclined to think 
the thing that Mr. Holmes calls progress 
is really secondary .to 
things, not belittling the value of social 
service, and especially to a worship that 
produces social service. The saviors of 
the world of Unitarianism as well, will 
not announce their importance, I take 
it, in the spirit of rigid assumption so 
much as through a manifestation of 
brotherhood. Neither will they prob- 
ably compare themselves to any saviors 
of the past. Some Unitarian ministers, 
at least, question Mr. Holmes’s copy- 
right to the words “progressive,” and 
“progress.” | Although all labels are 
libels it is possible these terms might 
fit others in the Unitarian church to- 
day, even more than the group Mr. 
Holmes mentions. In any case we re- 
serve the right to apply them to our- 
selves with as much force as Mr. 
Holmes applies them to “the little 
group,” while also reserving the right 
to employ a reasonable amount of good 
will in their use as well as a lack of 


dogmatism. Frep ALpan WEIL. 


{Unitarian Chapel.] 
Bellingham, Wash. 


some other: 
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To tue Epiror: In the article by 
John Haynes Holmes in your issue of 
November 29, occurs the following sen- 
tence: “One may read from cover to 
cover printed proceedings of confer- 
ences held as late as 1903 and 1905, yet 
find scarcely a reference of even the 
most casual description to what we 
know today as the social question.” 

The allusion here is clearly to the 


printed proceedings of the National 
(since 1911, General)’ Conference of 
Unitarian and Other Christian 


Churches, whose meeting in Buffalo, 
in October last, was the occasion of the 
article in question. 

The sentence quoted, while it has 
some justification, seems to me in its 
general tendency wholly misleading. 
One is not sure, indeed, what esoteric 
meaning may be given to the phrase, 
“what we know today as the social ques- 
tion.” If this means an economic ques- 
tion, pure and simple, then Mr. Holmes 
may have some ground for his state- 
ment, If it means something essen- 
tially broader, then I think the sentence 
given above can be shown to be un- 
warranted by the facts of the case. 

My file of the proceedings of the Na- 
tional Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches goes back 
only to 1891. From that time to date 
I find that every session of the con- 
ference has listened to discussions of 
social questions (that of 1907 excepted 
for a reason to be stated later) and 
that although the conference is not a 
legislative body it has often, before the 
action of 1911 made much of by Mr. 
Holmes, passed resolutions bearing on 
social conditions. 

It may be interesting to mention the 
speakers and subjects dealing with 
phases of the social question, under the 
dates of the several conferences: 

1891, Carroll D. Wright on Marriage 
and Divorce, Booker T. Washington on 
Education for the Negro. Resolutions 
passed on the National Divorce Reform 
League and on the saloon evil. 

1894, William P. Fowler on Co-oper- 
ation between Catholics and Protest- 
ants in Charitable Work, Rev. C. R. 
Eliot on The Relation of the Church to 
Sociology, Rev. E. R. Shippen on The 
Church as a Social Prophet. Resolu- 
tions passed on the practice of lynching 


and on government aid to Indian 
schools. 
1895, Rev. John Cuckson on The 


Church and the Masses, Prof. F. G. 
Peabody on Unitarianism and Philan- 
thropy, Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer on 
The Modern Application ‘of Liberal Re- 
ligious Principles to Social Problems. 
1897, Francis C. Lowell on The 
Church and Public Life, William Dud- 
ley Foulke on The Citizen and the Re- 
public, Rev. Edward Cummings on 
False Methods as Hindrances to Social 
Betterment, Prof. N. P. Gilman on 
“Animated Moderation” in Social Re- 
form, Leonora M. Lake on The Work 
of Catholics for Temperance Reform. 
1899, Adelbert Moot on Religion and 
Citizenship, Carroll D. Wright on Re- 
ligion and Sociology. / 
1901, Rev. W. C. Gannett on The 
Minister’s Adjustment to the New Con- 


ditions, Jane Addams on The Church 
and the Social Problem, Prof. F. H. 
Giddings on The Relation of Sociology 
to Religion, Frank Moss on The 
Church’s Interest in Good Government, 
Rey. Edward Cummings on The Or- 
ganization of Labor, Prof. J. B. Clark 
on Trusts. 

1903, Rev. R. W. Boynton on The 
Drink Problem As We Must Face It. 


1905, Anna Garlin Spencer on The 
Woman’s Ideals of Life, N. O: Nelson 
on The Business Man’s Ideals of Lite, 
Prof. W. E. B. Dubois on The Negro’s 
Ideals of Life. At this conference oc- 
curred an animated discussion on the 
subject of divorce and a resolution was 
passed. Also an address was given by 
the Rev. R. W. Boynton on A New 
Evangelism, from which these sen- 
tences may be quoted: “I believe that 
any close acquaintance with the present 
temper of mind of the American people 
makes it too evident for denial that the 
preaching of personal salvation ’in its 
older form has lost the hold it once had 
on the imagination. Our real 
interests are rimmed around by the 
horizon of this present life. Our hopes 
and fears, our strife and success or fail- 
ure, are here; they are not elsewhere. 

What are those toiling mil- 
lions yonder—our fathers, brothers, Sis- 
ters, companions on the brief journey 
of life—what are they fighting for down 
in the dust and the heat? They them- 
selves, if you were to ask them, would 
give the various fragmentary answers 
that make up the truth. What is the 
truth? It is that the aim of the strug- 
gle for existence, the end of the busi- 
ness and° economic warfare which is 
the sublime, outstanding spectacle of 
our time, is social justice; or, in the 
greater words of Hebrew and Christian 
tradition it is the coming of the king- 
dom of God on earth. What has our 
preaching to say about that? For the 
reproach of the churches in the mind of 
the common man and woman is just 
that they are not in that fight where, if 
their beliefs mean anything, they ought 
to: be on the firing line, leading the 
world.” The address went on to touch 
upon many of the burning social issues 
of the moment, and was followed by a 
lively discussion. Be it noted that this 
was one of the two conferences men- 
tioned by Mr. Holmes as containing 
“scarcely a reference of even the most 
casual description to what we know to- 
day as the social question.” 

1907, This conference, held at Boston 
in connection with the International 
Congress of Liberal Religious Work- 
ers and Thinkers, was devoted to purely 
national and international aspects of re- 
ligious life and no business action was 
taken. 

1909, Rev. Edward Cummings on Re- 

_ligion and Sociology, Graham Taylor 
on The Civic Expression of Religion, 
Rey. Caroline Bartlett Crane on Re- 
ligion in Sociology, also addresses at a 
laymen’s banquet on The Church and 
Civil Life and Religion in the Market 
Place. A resolution of sympathy for 
woman wage-earners was passed, as 
well as the following: “We, Unitarians 
of America, in National Conference as- 


sembled, recognizing that new oc- 
casions teach new duties, declare our- 
selves united in the conviction that the 
social application of religion is a press- 
ing duty of the hour. 
vital expression of the spirit of devo- 
tion to human welfare, which it is our 
purpose to strengthen, we pledge our- 
selves as ministers and churches to 
practical and constructive effort in es- 
tablishing that perfect order of social 
justice and mutual love which we name 
the kingdom of God upon the earth.” 

1911, Rev. Edward Cummings on In- 
ternational Peace, Rev. W. C. Gannett 
on International Good Will as a Sub- 
stitute for Armies and Navies, Rev. E. 
S. Forbes on A Survey of Unitarian 
Activities for Social Betterment and 
Readjustment, Robert W. Hebberd on 
Inspection for Standardizing _Chari- 
ties, Prof. Frank A. Manny on Inspec- 
tion for Standardizing Education, Flor- 
ence Kelley on Inspection for Standard- 
izing Labor Conditions, Charles B. Ball 
on Inspection for Standardizing Health 
Conditions, Anna Garlin Spencer on 
Why Is Inspection a Religious Duty ?, 
Rev. W. F. Greenman on Civil Service, 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, address before 
the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice. It was at this conference that 
the resolutions which Mr. Holmes 
characterizes as “an official platform of 
social principles” were passed. 

Now it seems to me that this array of 
evidence wholly acquits Unitarians in 
general conference assembled from that 
total and inexcusable indifference to so- 
cial questions which might be justly in- 
ferred by a casual reader from Mr. 
Holmes’s statement quoted in the be- 
ginning of this letter. Granting that 
Mr. Holmes and those who agree with 
him may not be satisfied with the man- 
ner in which social questions have been 
discussed at Unitarian assemblies, and 
granting also that much room for im- 
provement exists in this. respect, still 
one does not see what is gained by mis- 
representation of the past in order to 
glorify the present. 


RicHarp Witson Boynton. 


{First Unitarian Church. ] 
Buffalo. 


To THE Eprtror: I thank you for let- 
ting me see the letters which have been 
sent to you in answer to my recent arti- 
cle on the General Unitarian Con- 
ference. 

Mr. Day’s letter, I feel, calls for no 
answer. It is a generous statement of 
a personal. impression which differed 
honestly from my own. I do not de- 
sire in any way to break its effect upon 
your readers’ minds, 

Mr. Weil’s letter will have no 
answer from me, for quite another rea- 
son. It is so perfect as it stands as a 
revelation of the typical Unitarian re- 
action toward the social question of our 
day that I would not alter it by so much 
as a single slightest demurrer. I am 
fortunate in having presented to your 
readers so good an illustration of the 
kind of thing. the radicals are “up 
against” in the Unitarian church today. 

As regards my friend, Mr. Boynton’s 


Seeing in this a_ 


-fact that’ a careful reading of his let- 
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letter, it is obvious that, at the bottom | 
of the trouble, as at the bottom of } 
nearly all trouble of this kind, is a dis- | 
agreement on the meaning of terms. I | 
understand the phrase “the social ques- | 
tion” to mean one thing, while he un- | 
derstands if to mean another. In so far 
as I am responsible for this trouble by | 
my failure in my original article to de- | 
fine precisely what I meant by “the so- 
cial question,” I am sorry; and I gladly } 
make such amends as I can by stating 

now that I interpret “the social ques-— 
tion” to mean nothing more nor less } 
than the economic reconstruction of the 
social order! Wi 

Mr. Boynton obviously means by “the 
social question” something very differ- 
ent from this, although it is impossible’ | 
to say—just what he means owing to the 4 
ter shows that he is guilty of my origi- 3 
nal fault of failing to define his terms. 

It is pretty plain, however, from the 
mass of data which he accumulates, that | 
he takes “the social question” to include | 
literally everything pertaining to public, | 
as contrasted with strictly private, af- | 
fairs. From his point of view, a™ 
speaker is considering “the social ques-_ 
tion” when he considers any of the | 
thousand and one social problems which 
may be met with in a discussion of such 
matters as divorce, negro education, - 
charity work, civil service reform, good 
government, international war, ideals of 
life, etc. Hence his going through the | 
reports of the Unitarian conferences 
from 1891 on, and massing together 
with fine effect all the addresses given 
in that period of twenty-two years on — 
subjects of a public nature, each of 
which has a fundamental economic as- | 
pect which, if recognized, brings it at 
once into the field of, “the social ques- 
tion” proper, but which is not neces- 
sarily so recognized, and as a matter of © 
fact was not so recognized in the in- 
stances cited, with some few exceptions, 
incidental in character. 

This distinction between “the social 
question” in particular, and social prob- 
lems in general, used consistently 
throughout the article in dispute, is, t 
my mind; so elementary, and is‘so gen- 
erally accepted by authorities every- 
where today, that I confess that it 
never entered my head that it was 
necessary to define the term in THE 
Survey. I see now that I was mis- 
taken, at least as regards my friend 
Boynton, and your groaning columns 
are paying the penalty! 

In closing, I may say that I have con- 
fined myself in this letter to the con- 
sideration of that one phase of Mr. 
Boynton’s letter which had any sort of 
claim upon the attention of your read- 
ers. The other points in his letter are 
of a strictly denominational character, 
and have their origin and- explanation 
in the open conflict now going on in 
the Unitarian church between the radi- 
cals and the conservativés. These I 
will be glad to discuss with Mr. Boyn- 
ton at any time in a suitable denomina- 
tional journal. ‘ 


Joun Haynes. Hotes. — 


[Church of the Messiah. ] bah 
New York. 
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Communications 


a 
& ““HIRED,’’ ‘‘OBSCENE,’’ 
“e “DISTORTED”’ ; 
t. To THE EpiTor: Your circular letter 
3 December 26, soliciting the renewal 
of the Gracia Publishing Company’s 
subscription to your publication, at- 
tracts my profound attention. I am not 
only glad to receive THE Survey, but 
I may add that it is the publication that 
excites my lively interest, not because 
“for the truth it tells,” as you seem to 
think, or at least you express in your 
letter, but because of its very failure to 
tell the truth, and because of its warped 
mental attitude on the many seeming 
social problems that 
discuss. 
_ You not only fail to tell the whole 
truth, but you frequently ‘suppress the 
truth, particularly whenever the truth 
in its entirety conflicts with any of those 
special interests that you endeavor to 
uphold and the truth would tend at least, 
to destroy. You fake the gutters and 
uncover sewers of filth and vice in or- 
der to prove that moral degradation, in- 
herent indolence, ignorance and vice, is 
due to whatsoever theory your hired up- 
lift worker is paid to propagate, usually 
blaming the captains of industry who 
make every one of their dollars work to 
produce something, thereby increasing 
the wealth of the country as well as the 
prosperity of the people whom they 
employ. ‘ 
. Some of your numbers are glaringly 
obscene, so that the writer has felt 
bliged to hide them from the attention 
his daughters, who are young ladies 
f culture and refinement. I should no 
ore think of permitting them to seé 
some of the stuff you publish, and the 
blicity of which you advocate, than I 
would dip beautiful flowers into the gut- 
ter in order to purify with their frag- 
ce the filth flowing therein. 
You have on more than one occa- 
taken the ex-keeper of brothels and 
leld her up to the attention of your 
ders as a model and champion of 
eform, and it matters not what lies 
h “reformers” propagate, what strife 
rioting they stir up on the part of 
poor and benighted toilers who have 
r mission to fill on this earth, you 
champion their alleged reforms. 
ui are prone to publish the effusions 
of distorted imaginations based upon a 
ere scintilla of truth. As far as my 
dbservations go, you never breathe an 
ptimistic note to the poor, the ignorant, 
ie mentally weak creature, who must 
f necessity depend upon that toil which 
e or she can perform in order to ful- 
the mandate of the Great Creator to 
one’s bread by the sweat of his 


it attempts to 


The lack of virility in your discus- 
sions of social problems astonishes vig- 
drous manhood, while their very pueril- 
ty on the other hand. causes a smile of 
rision at the decadency of the human 
d. 
These are some of the reasons why, 
added to my desire to see all sides of 
e social questions of the day. as pre- 
sented by both the practical and the im- 
Wactical worker, you may renew our 


“ 


subscription and publish this letter, if 


you desire. THomas R. Daw ey, Jr. 

New York. 

ENGLANDS SEISACHTHEIA 

To THE Epitor: As a subscriber of 
Tne Survey of some years’ standing 
and, as I may well say, as a sincere ad- 
mirer of the policy and methods of this 
unique publication which I do my best 
to advertise among social workers on 
both sides of the ocean, you will per- 
haps forgive me if I take the liberty of 
stating that for the first time during my 
acquaintance with your own writings 
you have struck what is to me (and will 
be to many) a jarring note. 

I refer to your article in the issue of 
November 15, England’s Seisachteia. 
Whilst it is perfectly legitimate for 
THE Survey to give an account of the 
Land Policy of the British chancellor 
of the exchequer: an article like the 
one which appeared under the above 
heading which reads like a rhapsody 
on a “Saviour of the British People” 
should not have been written except 
after a careful study of existing condi- 


‘tions in Great Britain quite independ- 


ently of Mr. Lloyd-George’s platform 
eloquence. 

It is not my intention here-to enter 
into a discussion of :the gentleman’s 
sincerity in regard to his wishes to ben- 
efit the masses of the British people. 
But it is quite evident to those who 
know the actual conditions that his im- 
pulsiveness outruns his judgment and 
exact knowledge of many of the ques- 
tions for which he speaks on which ulti- 
mately legislation is forced through in 
a thoroughly undigested form, viz.: the 
insurance act to which, in the short per- 
iod during which it has been in action, 
considerably over 400 separate. amend- 
ments had to be passed in order to make 
it workable. And even so, it is con- 
tinually breaking down for administra- 
tive purposes, as all “Care Committees” 
know full well. 

The famous “Clause 4” of the 1909 
budget which caused all the bitterness, 
for the filling up of which every house 
Or property owner had to employ a 
qualified solicitor, has some time ago 
as a result of a “test case” been declar- 
ed unconstitutional and is now a dead 
letter. 

To those who know British conditions 
it is obvious that the character of the 
administration of this country with its 
characteristic devolution of local mat- 
ters to local authorities—a policy which 
in the case of home rule you thoroughly 
approve of—is being converted into an 
unBritish centralized beaurocratic ad- 
ministration with all its resultant evils. 
The land ministry will take a decisive 
step in this direction and one of which 
the magnitude can hardly be perceived 
by outsiders. 

It is not to be wondered at, if the in- 
competence in technical grasp which 
has been manifested in both measures 
referred to above. is regarded with dread 
in connection with this newest fair de 
force of the enfant terrible who has got 
hold of the steering gear of his coun- 
try’s fortunes. 

(Mrs.) S. L&aTHEs. 

London. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE 
[Continued from page 465.] 


William H. Tolman, Museum of Safety, 
New York 

Anne Morgan, New York 

Arthur Williams, president of Museum of 
Safety, New York 

Frederick Hoffman, statistician Prudential 
Life Insurance Company 

Otto M. Eidlitz, New York 

Julius Kruttschnit, chairman Board of Di- 
rectors Southern Pacific Railroad 

John Kinnane, Industrial Accident Board, 
Lansing Mich. 


The full committee is as follows: 


Secretary of Labor 

Secretary of the Treasury 

Secretary of Commerce 

Senator George Sutherland 

“ George E. Chamberlain 
“Hoke Smith 
“~~ William Hughes 
Representative Reuben Moon 
- William Brantley 
eo D. J. Lewis 
e John J. Esch 

Charles Nagel, St. 
Mo. 

“ Franklin MacVeagh, 
cago 

. John Hays Hammond, 
Washington, D. C. 

“i Charles P. Neill, New York 

W. C. Brown, president New York Centra} 
Railroad, New York 

F. A. Delano, president Wabash Railroad, 
Chicago, Ill. 

William L. Connell, Scranton, Pa. 

James Duncan, international secretary- 
treasurer Granite Cutters’ International 
Association of America, Quincy, Mass. 

John P. Frey, editor /nternational Molders 
Journal, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Hamilton Holt, managing editor The Inde- 
pendent, New York 

James M. Lynch, president International 
Typographical Union, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Warren S. Stone, president Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

W. B. Carter, president Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Firemen and Enginemen, Pe- 
oria, Ill. 

A. B. Garretson, president Order of Rail- 
way Conductors, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
W. G. Lee, president Brotherhood of Rail- 

+ road Trainmen, Cleveland, Ohio 

H. B. Perham, St. Louis, Mo, 

N. A. Nelson, St. Louis, Mo. 

G. W. Perkins, president Executive Board, 
Cigar Makers’ International Union, Chi- 
cago 

W. D. Ryan, commissioner Southwest Inter- 
state Coal Operators’ Association, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Louis B. Schram, chairman Advisory and 
Labor Committees, United States Brew- 
ers’ Association, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

George Pope, president National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, Hartford, Conn. 

Albert Shaw, editor Review of Reviews, 
New York 

Charles H. Wacker, Chicago 

John P. White, president United Mine 
Workers of America, Indianapolis, Ind. 

William Green, statistician United Mine 
Workers of America, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Samuel Gompers, president American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Ralph M. Easley, National Civic Federation, 
New York 

John Mitchell, president 
Workers of America, 
N.Y; 

John M. Glenn, director 
Foundation, New York 


Louis, 


Chi- 


United Mine 
Mount Vernon, 


Russell Sage 
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H. E. Wills, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, Washington, D. C. 

Prof. Henry W. Farnam, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Prof. Henry R. Seager, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 

Otto M. Eidlitz, New York 

J. Mayhew Wainwright, Albany, N. Y. 

James R. Lowell, preside: it National Con- 
ference of Workmen’s Compensation 
Commissions, Boston, Mass. 

Carroll W. Doten, secretary American Sta- 
tistical Association, Boston, Mass. 

Magnus W. Alexander, Lynn, Mass. 

Prof. John Graham Brooks, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 

Howell Cheney, South Manchester, Conn. 

Marsden J. Perry, Providence, R. I 

Seth Low, president National Civic Federa- 
tion, New York 

August Belmont, New York 

George W. Perkins, New York 

Vv. Everit Macy, treasurer Peoples’ Insti- 
tute, New York 

P, Tecumseh Sherman, New York 

D. L. Cease, editor Railway Trainman, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Arthur Holder, American. Federation of 
Labor, Washington, D. C 

J. P. Chamberlain, New York 

John D. Hibbard, commissioner National 
Metal Trades Association, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

S. A. Dunham, president Travelers’ Insur- 
ance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Edson S. Lott, president United States Cas- 
ualty Co., New York 

Charles A. Pratt, Olympia, Wash. 

Prof. John R. Commons, Madison, Wis. 

James D. Beck, Madison; Wis. 

James H. Boyd, Toledo, Ohio 

George M. Gillette, Minneapolis, Minn. 

A. J. Pillsbury, chairman California Indus- 
trial Accident Board, San Francisco, Cal. 

Hai. H. Smith, Detroit, Mich. 

Harry Joy, Detroit, Mich. 

Fred W.. Potter, Springfield, Il. 

Margaret Wilson, the White House 

Mrs. Raymond Robbins, Women’s Trade 
Union League, Chicago 

Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago 

Mary E. Dreier, Women’s Trade Union 
League, New York 

Mrs. Florence Kelley, National Consumers’ 
League, New York 

Julia C. Lathrop, Washington, D. C. 

Susan M. Kingsbury, Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, Boston 


January Sale 


Table Linens 


This is an extraordinary Sale! Never before 
have we offered such good values. The following 
Table Cloths and Napkins have been taken from 
our regular stock and are substantially reduced. 
In some eases this reduction-amounts to as much 
as twenty per cent. 


And from these prices we allow an 
additional discount of 10%. 


Napkins (ver dozen) 
20x20 inch, $1 60, 1 75, 2.25, 2.50, 2.85, 3.00, 3.60. 
22x22 inch, $2.C5, 3.00, 3.65, 4.25, 5.00 to 11.25. 
24x24 inch, $3.35, 4.00, 4.75, 5.25, 5.85, 6.25. 


26x26 inch, and 27x27 inch, $5.75, 6.00, 7.65, 8.25, 9.00, 9.75, 10.75, 
11.75, 12.75 to 36.00. 


Table Cloths a 
yards, $2.35, 2.85, 3.25, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.75, 10.00 each. 
x24 yards, $2.85. 3.60, 4.75, 5.50, 6.75, 7.50, 8.50, 12.00 each. 
x8 yards, $3.8), 4.50, 5.50, 6.75, 7.75, 8.75, 10.25, 15.00 each. 
YUx2Y4 yards, $4.25, 5.00, 6.25, 7.50, 8.50, 9.50, 11.75, 14.50 each. 
x2¥% yards, $5.50, 6.65, 7.65, 8.00, 9.00, 10.25, 11.75, 15.75, 16.25, 

18.50 euca. 
2%x8 yards, $6 65, 8.00, 9.25, 11.00, 14.00, 17.50, 18.75, 25,75, 
43.50 each. 
The Sale also includes—Bed Linen, Towels, Bed Cover- 
zmes, Women’s Outer Garments, Lingerie, Neckwear, 
Hlostery, etc. 
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Illustrated Booklet quoting prices in detail free on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
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Anne Morgan, New York 


Fifth Ave., 33d & 34th Sts., N. Y. 


Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, New York 

Robert W. DeForest, Russell Sage Found- 
ation, New York 

Prof. W. F. Willoughby, Princeton, N. J. 

Robert Lynn Cox, chairman Life Insurance 
Press Association, New York 

Frederick L. Hoffman, president American 
Statistical Association, Newark, N. J. 

Prof. Samuel McCune Lindsey, Columbia 
University, New York 

Prof. J. W. Jenks, New York Univereas: 
New York 

Prof. L. S. Rowe, president American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prof. Emory R. Johnson, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pas 

Arthur Hunter, New York Life Insurance 
Co., New York 

Henry Moir, Home Life Insurance Co., 
New York 

A. A. Welch, Hartford, Conn. 

Arthur Williams, New York Edison Co., 
New York 

Prof. Charles R. Henderson, University of 
Chicago, Chicago 

Lee K. Frankel, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., New York 

Ferd C. Schwedtman, St. Louis, Mo. 

john B. Andrews, secretary American As- 


sociation for Labor Legislation, New 
York 

James A. Emery, Counsel National Asso- 
aa ion of Manufacturers, Washington, 

Harry L. Rosenfeld, Equitable Life Insur- 
ance Society, New York 

Hugh V. Mercer, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Prof. Frank A. Fetter, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, N. J 

William H. Tolman, American Museum of 
Safety, New York 

Archibald F. Law, vice-president Temple 
Tron Co., Scranton, Pa. 

Miles M. Dawson, New York 

Louis D. Brandeis, Boston, Mass. 

R. H. Ashton, vice-president Chicago & 
Northwestern Railroad, Chicago 

E. H. Gary, chairman Executive Commit- 
tee United States Steel Corporation, New 
York 

Warren A. Reed, president General Insur- 
ance Guaranty Fund, Massachusetts Say- 


ings Bank Insurance and Pension Sys 


tem, Brockton, Mass. 


Elmer 4h 


Chairman Industrial Accident Board, 


Bliss, Boston 


Francisco, Cal. 
Chairman Industrial Accident Board, ‘La ns 
ing, Mich. 
Chairman Wisconsin Industrial Commis 
sion, Madison, Wis. 


Chairman State Liability Board of Awards 


Columbus, Ohio 


Chairman Industrial Insurance Departmen 


Olympia, Wash.- 


Chairman Industrial Accident Commissi@l 


Salem, Ore. 


Chairman 


Public Service 


Chareston, W. Va. 
Chairman Industrial Accident Board, Bo 


ton 


Chairman Workmen’s Compensation 


mission, 


United States Commissioner of Labor Si 


tistics, 


Hartford, Conn. 


Department of Labor 
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For Educational, Lecture 
and Entertainment Work 


no Stereopticon so well meets the requirements for a high grade, 
optically and mechanically accurate instrument as the 


Bausch omb 


Balopticon 


4 

THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 

~~ © Designed for high-class all-round projection vivid, full-toned, brilliant images. Can easily 
| work. The popular choice in many schools be arranged, also, for the projection of opaque 
; and colleges, on the lecture platform, and in objects such as photos, postcards, drawings, 
H the home. maps, etc. Simple in operation and very 
Projects ordinary lantern. slides—throwing durable in construction. 


Model C Balopticon now only $25.00. Combined Balopticon fer beth lantern slides and opaque ebjects, $80.00 up. 
Various other medels can also be supplied. 


Write Today for Interesting Descriptive Circular 


NEW YORK Bausch  lomb Optical ©. CHICAGO 


fe) 
a ad el 528 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y, *% FRANCIS 


Lebanon Hospital Social Service 
Offers a Post Graduate Course in 
MEDICAL SOCIAL SERVICE 


Academic and Field Work in General Medical Social 
Service, Tuberculosis Work, Infant Hygiene, Mental 
Hygiene. Room and Board in exchange for work in 
the Department. Apply in writing to Mrs. HERBERT 
LIMBURG, 2 West 86th Street, New York City. 


Classified Advertisements 


: Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Bepartments, ‘Yours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line. 

A ‘*Want"’ advertisements under the various head- 
‘ings “‘Siruations Wanted,"’ ‘Help Wanted,”’ etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
pment, The Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


HELP WANTED 
; THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME 


WANTED—Experienced social workers for Intemperate | Men—“Chester Crest”, 
take charge of employment bureau in Mount Vernon, has accommodations for 


stern city. Purpose vocational guidance aay en Mor ee ae ag ioe A 
» 5 . e 4 S ites »,\ Gloriously bracing, invigorating days at Sea on’safe and 
1 placing women and children and inves Ss) Avery, Mer. ;; comfortable One-class (II) Cabin Steamers. -From Sep- 


—_—- = | 


gation of industrial conditions. Address (etembér. lst,to April 16th; inclusive, all vodems, (best 
rea, SURVEY. OO Hi included) only $57.50 per berth: a, * 

3 ¥e ii okeacanen from BALTIMORE to“BREMEN®* . 
BORNE COUFLE MAN FOR HEAD. REPRODUCTIONS OF “IMMIGRANT ull etrninersroriesue tenants 
§ ASSISTANT. WRITE. SOCIAL MOTHERHOOD” Geet oe eee eee. 
ERVICE COR PORATION, GARRETT bi Sao the pepmeaen of our issue for Lng Pes Lp - - : 
Re eeeALTIMORE, | EDUCA- fo0a" we have received a number of requests for te- 


ION AND EXPERIENCE IN FULL Fiptaetions of the picture that accompanied the verses, 
ND SALARY SATISFACTORY. e have, therefore, had the “Immigrant Motherhood, 


by Antoinette B. Hollister, reprinted in a form suitable 


; ; for framing, and one will be sent to each reader who ba is Cone ae SEN a =! 

SITUATIONS WANTED sends us a new subscription, if asked for, In the Old World 

— wherever a food is cultivated to the point of supreme 

YOUNG Men’s Christian Association eRe er A pc unre carbing, the cases ot tho 

\ : Fi es > - 4 : 

eneral Secretary, age 33, eight years ex- THIS MONTH 7100 No. 3 Oliver Visible CRESCA IMPORTED DELICACIES 

rience, Successful financier and organ- ~-.. de arn are for that class of people who really appreciate the 

; whet F price. Terms $3 amonth—5 days FREE TRIAL fine f f oahecne 

er. Convincing public speaker. Desires completely equipped. Guaranteed same as if regular fer keokler deseihi bag lose products. Send 2c stamp 

change..- Open for engagement with’ So- catalog price were paid. United States Typewriter pepeo - escnibing these eed things and containing a 

al Settl ale J Ale t rf I-xchange, Dept. 184, Federal Life Building, Chicago. vanety of tempting menus and recipes, 

al Se tlement wor , Juvenile Court work, CRESCA COMPANY, Importers 

coarnrasmelnisrirtional Church: work, 369 Greenwich Street New York 

Bee ue $4 PER MONTH BUYS THIS 

fe eee ee 

YOUNG woman, college graduate, trained VISIBLE OLIVER REE-A 20-page booklet dealing with the 
causes and correction of 


TYPEWRITER 
Nothing Down —Free Trial. Less 
than ai voona Prices. Shipped on 
appoval. If you want to keep it, 
send us $4 a month. Our booklet 
is worth sending for because it tells 
you how tosave $41.50. It’s Free. 


Typewriters Dist. Syndicate 
166 M-70 N. Michigan Blvd, Chicago 


rarian, six years’ experience in executive 


Pacity, seeks position. Address 1203, DEFECTIVE ACOUSTICS 
IRVEY. _ This booklet is addressed to Architects and all who are 
interested in the correction and prevention of acoustical 
defects in auditoriums: and particularly to judges an 
lawyers who findit difficult to hear or be heard in court 
rooms. Send a request on your letter-head. 


JACOB MAZER, Acoustical Engineer 
820 Fulton Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED in New York a young woman, 


10 is otherwise engaged, to live free in 
settlement as companion. Address 1202, 


a Pe ae 
ee (ae 


Publications of the Bureau of Social Hygiene 


Prostitution in Europe 


By ABRAHAM FLEXNER 


The second volume in the series published for the 
Bureau of Social Hygiene by The Century Co. 


Mr. Flexner’s book is not only an authoritative presentation of European 
conditions and experiences touching prostitution—based upon several 
months’ careful investigation in all the large European cities—it is also a 


philosophical discussion of European life. 


He deals largely, and without 


bias, with such phases of the problem as the extent and value of sex 
education, police regulation and segregation, the medical examination of 
prostitutes, voluntary treatment through dispensaries, etc., clearing up 
much widespread misapprehension which prevails as to the policies pur- 
sued by European cities and their results. 


Introduction by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Chairman of the Bureau 


of Social Hygiene. 


Ten graphs and index. 


Octavo, 455 pages. 


Price $1.30 net, postage | 2 cents. 


Other Volumes in This Series 


Published May, 1913 


Commercialized Prostitution 


in New York City 


By GEORGE J. KNEELAND 


Price $1.30 net, postage 12 cents 


European Police Systems 
By RAYMOND D. FOSDICK 


Prostitution in the United States 
By ABRAHAM FLEXNER 


Furtherinformationon request. Published forthe Bureau of Social Hygiene by 


Mdidko GENTORY: CO, 


Ready Soon 


SOCIAL HYMNS 


Words and Music Complete of the 


HUNDRED HYMNS 


of Brotherhood and Social Aspiration 
in The Survey of January 3 
Mabel Hay Barrews Mussey, Editor 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW 


Convenient size. Durable covers. 
Price for single copies, 35 cents 
25 or more copies, 25 cents 


THE A. S. BARNES COMPANY 
381 Fourth Ave., New York 


SLIDES-PHOTOGRAPHS 
ON 
SOCIAL SUBJECTS 


HINE PHOTO CO. 
27 Grant Ave., Lincoln Park, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Offers very attractive hi 
consisting of one, two, 
rooms, with one, two-or 

Furnished apartments + 
rentals for the day, moi 
year. ¥ 
—._. THE UNFURNIS ED 


TEC. 
SEASON OR YE LR (On 
THE MADISON SQUARI 
only New York house 
against tipping is strictly € 
service, free from discrimi 

The dining room service, 
and table d’hote, is exceptio 

Inquiries regarding avai a 
modations will receive imme 
tion. 


Burton F. White, Resid 


HOUSES SUPPL 
INSTITUTIONAL 


China and Glass. 
JAMES M. SHAW & | 
25 Duane, St... New  ¥ 


Ready to Wear Garments. i; 3 
BROADWAY BARGAIN TT 

For Men, Women and Children 
676 Broadway, New> York ci { 


Dry Gaede 


Newspaper Clippings. 
IIENRY ROMEIKR, 
110-112 West 26th Street, 


House Furnishing Goods. : 
c. 1. & B.S. GOLDRER: 

West Broadway and Iludson 
New York 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 


TAMMACIIER. SCTIL.EMMER ~ & 
Fourth Ave. Thirteenth St., 


Groceries. ; 
SEEMAN Bros, 
IIudson and North Moore Sts., Ne 


All Hospital Supplies. : 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO, { 
170 William St. New Yoris | 


“| Tickets Good Set Auy lime can 
| forTwoYears Place, Either Direction te 
Europe, Mediterranean, Egypt, India, Java, 
apan, Tasmania, Philippines and Hawaii 
Travelers’ Checks Good All Over the 
Write for Booklet ““D” , 
OELRICHS & CO., Gen’l Agents, 5 Broadway, } 
H. Claussenius & Co., Chicago. Robt Capelle, 

Francisco. Alloway & Champion. Win 

Central National Bank, St. Louis f 


ORTH GERMAN LL 


TYRREL PRINT; ! 


